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The student of radio illustrated on 
this month’s cover is gaining tech- 
nical information and skills which 
will be needed not only for war- 
_time activities but for many indus- 
trial applications postwar as well. 
The application of the vacuum 
tube alone—in radio, in televi- 
sion, in electrical control devices 
for all manner of industrial ma- 
chines and home equipment—will 
create a greater demand than 
ever before for young men trained 
for the job in America’s schools. 
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NE of the outstanding lessons of 
the present war has been the need 


of training for a specific job to 
be performed. This realization by our 
citizens of the emphasis placed on train- 
ing should augur well for vocational 
training in the postwar period. In any 
comprehensive discussion of this sub- 
ject, the inclusion of the home-appliance 
field could be justified solely on the 
basis that it directly affects the ma- 
jority of American homes. We who 
are engaged in the electrical home-ap- 
pliance industry believe that public vo- 
cational training can serve our business 
and through it the public, not only from 
the standpoint of manufacturing, but 
also from the standpoint of distribution 
and utilization which in turn include 
the problems of servicing and the field 
of home economics. Although in many 
respects the vocational education needs 
of the electric-appliance industry are 


When planning — of study, administrators and teachers of vocati 
© instruction in time and motion studies says the por hen of this article. 


tion should give consideration 


The Reconversion of Vocational Education 


similar to those of industry in general, 
there are in some respects certain needs 
more or less identified with this partic- 
ular industry. In the postwar era these 
needs in many cases will vary only in 
extent rather than in character from 
those of the prewar period. 

Prospective developments in the post- 
war electrical appliance industry to 
which vocational education can contrib- 
ute must be considered in the light of 
present wartime conditions existing 
within the industry. With our country’s 
entrance into the war the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry, along with most 
other American industries, was called 
on to organize its resources and facili- 
ties in an all-out effort to provide arms 
and equipment for the armed forces. 
Such effort, however, in most instances 
consisted primarily of greatly increased 
manufacturing schedules of peacetime 
products, allowing for variations in de- 
sign, with the government largely  re- 
placing private enterprise as the pur- 
chaser. Electrical manufacturers con- 
tinued to manufacture radio equipment, 
ship propulsion and control equip- 
ment, motors, transformers, instruments, 
lamps, lighting facilities, etc. 

That phase of the electrical manufac- 
turing industry known as the electrical- 
appliance business, however, was not so 
fortunate. It was in this field and par- 
ticularly in the field of home appliances 
that manufacturers almost overnight 


found themselves out of business. The 
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manvifacture of refrigerators, ranges, 
irons,’ toasters, vacuum cleaners, fans, 
etc., gave way to the manufacture of 
war products. In no other field was the 
conversion to war products more com- 
plete than in the electrical appliance 
industry. In many cases, particularly in 
those plants manufacturing heating ap- 
pliances, available facilities did not lend 
themselves to the manufacture of war 
products. Such plants, considered pri- 
marily as sheetmetal working plants, 
were faced with the necessity of pur- 


chasing machine tools and other plant 


facilities in order to manufacture the 
products required by the armed forces. 

This radical change in the nature of 
products to be manufactured required 
the teaching and learning of new tech- 
nics; first by the supervisory force, and 
then by the workers. This was accom- 
plished by the temporary assignment of 
supervisors to government arsenals and 
factories already engaged in the manu- 


Here is a preview of the postwar problem 
of a typical American industry and the help 
that it hopes to secure from vocational edu- 
cation. While the situation will vary from 
community to community, this is a typical ex- 
ample of things to come in what we hope is 
the not-too-distant future. H. W. Arlin is man- 
ager of industrial relations for the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


facture of war products similar to those 
for which contracts had been received. 
Training within industry was inaugurat- 
ed on a large scale, including classroom 
work and training on the job. In this 
program the federal government gave 
its assistance. 

Because of the short space of time 
available, much of this training was 
through necessity of a single purpose 
nature; that is, the training of individ- 
uals to perform a single operation. This 
was accomplished in many instances 
through promotion to jobs requiring 
higher skill, out of which procedure the 
well-known wartime term “upgrading” 
came into prominent use. Through these 
various intensive training programs the 
electrical appliance industry successful- 
ly met the challenge of product conver- 
sion. 

In the meantime, two things happened 


which will materially affect the training: 


problem for the postwar period. In the 
first place, certain occupations and 
processes dominant in the manufacture 
of household appliances have almost 
disappeared from the scene. Among 
these can be included such processes as 
porcelain enameling, plating, and syn- 
thetic finishes, along with such allied 
occupations as polishing, buffing, and 
spraying. Such a situation forecasts a 
postwar retraining program in which 
employes will be required to relearn 
certain technics acquired and main- 
tained only through constant application 
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or practice. For example, such opera- 
tions as the proper mixing of enamels, 
the preparation and cleansing of mate- 
rials, the proper application or spray- 
ing of enamel, rimming and wiping, 
proper burning, the proper care and 
handling of parts, all of which are es- 
sential to good enameling practices, 
must be relearned by employes formerly 
engaged in this work. 

A second major factor to be consid- 
ered is the large consumer demand be- 
ing built up for the purchase and use 
of electric appliances. This can only re- 
flect itself in the need for increased per- 
sonnel and an adequate training pro- 
gram. This problem will be accentuated 
even more due to the failure of men in 
the service, for one reason or another, 
to return to their former jobs. 

One of the foremost occupations to 
be given attention in the postwar train- 
ing program will be that of tool and die 
makers. Although common to most in- 
dustry, the tool and die maker is indis- 
pensable to the manufacture of home 
appliances. This type of apprenticeship 
training has practically stopped because 
of the demand for young men in the 
armed services. As a result, industry has 
been forced to depend largely on single 
purpose training instead of the training 
of all-around machinists. This type of 
training, although satisfactory for most 
production requirements, is not satisfac- 
tory for the building of tools and dies. 
The need for tool and die makers is 
particularly urgent in the home-appli- 
ance field because of the annual change 
in styles and designs to meet an ever- 
changing demand from the buying pub- 
lic. With the almost complete stoppage 
of apprenticeship training, many skilled 
craftsmen are reaching retirement age. 
This factor only serves to augment the 
training problem ahead. 

The resumption of appliance manu- 
facturing will find many prewar designs 
bridging the gap until new designs and 
new tools can be developed. 

- It is in this field that vocational train- 

ing can continue to play an important 
part. The boy who has had machine-shop 
training in high school or in a voca- 
tional school will be the one most in 
demand for industrial apprenticeship 
programs. During his vocational school 
work he has had the opportunity to 
determine his qualifications and fitness 
for such a vocation and has gained the 
experience which will be valuable in 
industrial work. In the electric appli- 
ance division it is considered essential 
that apprentices come from vocational 
schools, 
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Another type of training or experi- 
ence closely allied with that of machine- 


tool operation and one to which many 


vocational schools can contribute is that 
of machine repair. Many opportunities 
occur within vocational school machine 
shops for this type of experience. Such 
training could include re-machining of 
bearings, recutting of shafts, alignment 
of parts, scraping inways, and similar 
repair operations. Machine-shop courses 
might well include a study of hydraulic 
circuits in view of a noticeable trend 
toward hydraulic operated machines. 

The continual rearrangement and in- 
stallation of plant facilities, along with 
the upkeep of such facilities, will con- 
tinue to require a large number of men 
trained in the maintenance crafts. Our 
vocational schools can contribute great- 
ly in training men as carpenters, pipe- 
fitters, tinners, millwrights, and electri- 
cians. The building of new appliance 
samples or hand-made models, the in- 
stallation of ventilation facilities for 
processing operations, and other kin- 
dred operations in this type of sheet- 
metal industry will require many men 
trained as sheetmetal workers. 

Vocational training programs, wher- 
ever possible, should be designed to 
meet local conditions and the needs of 
local industry. This can be accom- 
plished through local cooperation be- 
tween the vocational school administra- 
tors and local manufacturers in a study 
of community needs. Small jobs can 
often be secured from local industry to 
give the student actual training on pro- 
duction work. 

The matter of vocational choice and 
vocational guidance should be given 
careful attention. Where one student 
may want to become an electrician, the 
next one may want to become a die- 
maker. Thus the needs of the commu- 
nity as well as the desires of the student 
may be satisfactorily answered. 

Although identified with most Amer- 
ican industry today, the subject of time 
and motion analysis is particularly ap- 
plicable to the home-appliance industry 
because of the extremely competitive na- 
ture of the business and the importance 
and necessity of eliminating unnecessary 
operations in conveyorized mass-produc- 
tion lines. Because of the higher war- 
time wage structure which will carry 
over into the postwar era, every effort 
will be made to analyze manufacturing 
methods in order to obtain cost reduc- 
tions. In the operation of the employes’ 
suggestion system it has been found that 
the most valuable suggestions come 
from employes who have had time-study 


experience. Vocational schools already 
have the facilities for this type of train- 
ing, and the ability to use a stop watch 
teaches alertness, observation and effi- 
ciency. Instruction along these lines 
should be given serious thought by vo- 
cational school administrators. 

No vocational training program de- 
signed to serve the home-appliance field 
would be complete without training 
classes in electric appliance repair. The 
additional need for this type of train- 
ing is not only necessary to bridge the 
gap between the peacetime production 
period and postwar resumption in the 
manufacture of appliances, but will also 
continue well into the postwar period. 

The serious shortage of appliance re- 
pairmen has been recognized by our 
government with the recent announce- 
ment by War Manpower Commission 
Chairman, Paul V. McNutt, of a nation- 
wide program for training refrigeration 
repairmen. In order to alleviate the 
shortage of experienced repairmen, the 
government program will make avail- 
able three principal types of training: 

1. Evening courses for new workers 
employed as trainees in the refrigeration 
industry. 

2. Paid, full-time training for work- 
ers on local contractor payrolls. 

3. Vocational courses for high-school 
seniors in regular vocational school 
programs. 

All these types of training, covering 
200 hours of classroom and laboratory 
work, have been worked out by the 
United States Office of Education, the 
War Manpower Commission Training 


Bureau, and the National Refrigeration - 


War Council. Special emphasis will nec- 
essarily be placed on selection of boys 
in the 16-17 year age group and men 
in 4-F as potential trainees. 

As further evidence of this shortage, 
Westinghouse, up until last month, has 
conducted this year, at the request of 
distributors, over 200 service schools 
attended by over 6,000 individuals. 
Many of these men were dealer repre- 
sentatives. To meet this need, boards 
of education in various cities have also 
announced classes in electric appliance 
repair training. The announcement was 
recently made in Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, that 606 men and women had re- 
ceived such training in their vocational 
schools within a period of one year. In 
many of the adult service training 
classes, men who have sold appliances 
for years are now learning how to re- 
pair them. In other words, the electrical 
appliance business has changed from 
sales to service. Although during the 
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war period much of this service training 
is necessarily confined to adults, the 
postwar period will find high-school 
boys and girls who have had such voca- 
tional training available for jobs with 
distributors and dealers as well as with 
independent service organizations. 

Such a training program should teach 
conservation and service, its main pur- 
pose being one of helpfulness to appli- 
ance users. It should be designed to ed- 
ucate students in the proper “care and 
use” of appliances to promote conser- 
vation of parts, and to provide quality 
service. 

One thing not generally known is that 
Westinghouse, along with certain other 
appliance manufacturers, has available 
for vocational school use material for 
service training programs. This mate- 
rial consists of service guides, sound- 
slide films, charts, display boards, etc. 
These service guides cover both major 
and minor repairs of every description 
and are illustrated throughout. They 
are well worth having in any vocational 
school. 

Every vocational training program 
designed to serve the home-appliance 
industry should include classes in the 
principles and fundamentals of elec- 
tricity. Although this field may prop- 
erly be considered the least technical in 
the electrical industry, it should require 
of every employe a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of electricity. The girl on 
the assembly line who understands that 
the nicking of a strand of wire only 
serves to weaken it will have a better 
appreciation of the proper way to strip 
the insulation when such an operation 
-is given her to perform. Likewise, the 
knowledge that the proper way to put 
a wire around a screw will make a 
tighter connection, reduce the electrical 
resistance, and eliminate a hazard, will 
at the same time make a better employe 
and one who will help produce a better 
product. A knowledge of such funda- 
‘mentals would not only be of inesti- 
mable value to the manufacturer and 
the employe, but when carried into the 
home would permit the home repair of 
simple electrical connections at the same 
time. 

Such courses should include a study 
of electrical measurements, electric cir- 
cuits, electricity in the home, electric ap- 
pliance motors, mechanical elements of 
motors, common enemies of motor life, 
and safety. 

We should not overlook vocational 
training in the fields of salesmanship 
and distributive education. Advanced 
information on consumer goods in the 
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postwar economy emphasizes this point. 
Most of us are of the opinion that the 
developments in design materials, and 
construction of products in every in- 
dustry touching our daily lives, such as 
building, metals, appliances, etc., will 
surpass those of pre-war standards. Sim- 
ilar progress may be expected in all 
fields of human endeavor. It is only 
reasonable to expect that the technics 
of selling and distribution will be as 
exacting in their fields as are the various 


In talking with Mrs. Julia Kiene, Di- 
rector of Home Economics Institute of 
Westinghouse and nationally known as 
the founder of the Health for Victory 
Clubs, I learned of some new angles 
related to the subject of future voca- 
tional education with respect to women. 
Mrs. Kiene and her staff are already 
aware of definite reactions among wom- 
en directly resulting from the wartime 
use of womanpower. Experience of 
women workers in industry today is pro- 


One of the greatest demands in postwar industry will be for all-around machinists, states the author, because 
of the disruption in the apprentice program by the war and the retirement of many skilled craftsmen. 


crafts. Vocational training in schools 
can contribute in an important way to 
the basic education of the student in 
these fields, thus preparing him, or her, 
for the specific and individual training 
which will later be received from the 
employer. 

Of particular importance in the field 
of home appliances is the subject of 
home economics. From the professional 
standpoint and in view of the anticipated 
postwar expansion in this field, home 
economists are going to be in demand 
by public utilities, distributors, and 
dealers as well as for the teaching pro- 
fession. Since the outbreak of the war 
we have become conscious of the vital 
role that nutrition plays in the strength 
of our nation. To further this role in 
the postwar era, the teacher of home 
economics has a three-fold job to do in 
teaching how: (1) to buy food correct- 
ly; (2) to preserve food properly; and 
(3) to cook food scientifically. 


ducing a situation, not an obstacle or a 
problem, but a situation, which manu- 
facturers of home electric appliances 
and vocational teachers must meet to- 
morrow. 

Have you thought of the results of 
woman’s impact with system in indus- 
try? There are hundreds of thousands 
of women who are learning in their 
wartime jobs, the value of system, pro- 
duction-line methods, and the impor- 
tance of good building and careful in- 
spection. They are going to take the 
lessons learned on the job into their 
homes. The result is that the things you 
have been pioneering in the classroom 
and the things industry has been talk- 
ing about and trying to sell are sudden- 
ly given a tremendous boost. 

Knowing the advantages of systematic 
routine as she learned them in a war 
plant, the postwar homemaker will want 
and demand the same advantages in her 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Illustration I—Completed 36” globe and stand with- 
out geographical markings. 


BECAUSE of the widespread 
interest in global geography 
and the necessity for geo- 
graphical orientation in the study 
of world events, our superintendent, 
Mr. Thomas W. Mahan, suggested that 
shop students build large globes for 
use in other classes. The industrial arts 
department readily took up the chal- 
lenge and plans were worked out for 
the production of at least seven 36” 
globes and mounting tables. 

Plans and processes were formulated 
with the skills and abilities of seventh- 
and eighth-grade industrial arts students 
in mind. Construction work was carried 
out on a production basis. Our shop 
contains only hand tools but the project 
could be easily worked out with power 
tools. 

The construction was broken down 
into three major divisions: building a 
form for the globe, actual construction 
of the globe itself, and building a mount- 
ing table. 


TESTED 


PROJECT 


Building the Form 


The plaster form about which the 
hemispheres were formed of chipboard 
is shown in Diagram 1. It was built 
up by fastening eight ribs on a 34” 
thick circular base made up of four 
segments. The ribs were joined by three 
rows of parallel segment braces. The 

outer edges of the lower row of braces 


Building a 36-Inch Globe 


BY Walter Forschler AnD Worsley Fardy 


were cut and beveled to an arc of 
345%” diameter. The braces in the other 
two rows were cut and beveled so that 
they would conform to the contour of 


- the hemisphere. 


Correlation is a big word in education today. 
This project offers the opportunity of putting 
it into practice. The present day interest in 
world events, aviation, history, and geography 
makes a globe particularly timely. Four of 
these globes have been completed by seventh- 
and eighth-grade students in the Norwich, 
Conn., schools where the authors teach in- 


A tin can approximately 6” in diam- 
eter was cut down to a 14” depth and 
recessed in the top where the ribs met. 
The can made a holder for the wooden 
bearing block used in forming the chip- 
board hemispheres as noted later. It 
also held the block on the end of the 
sweep knife used in forming the plaster 
hemisphere. 

The wooden assembly was_ then 
mounted on a platform which was 
fastened to the top of a 25-gallon steel 
drum, used as a stand. 


dustrial arts. The ribs and parallel segments were 
then covered with V-shaped gores of 
Diagram |. 
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Plaster Form 
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¥y” hardware cloth. Two coats of plaster 
of paris were then applied over the 
hardware cloth to a combined thickness 
of 14”. The first coat, about 34” thick, 
was made by mixing finely sifted sand 
with the plaster of paris. The second 
coat was made without the sand. Both 
mixtures had vinegar added to retard 
the rate of setting of the plaster. 


A sweep knife as shown in Diagram 
2 was used to smooth down the second 
coat of plaster. This knife was also 
used as a gage for the thickness of 
the first coat. The sweep knife was 
fastened to a circular block which 
rotated in the recessed can and was 
made to swing around the circular base 


of the form. 


When the plaster had set, the form was 
ready for the construction of the hemi- 
spheres. 


Building the Hemispheres 


The method of forming the hemi- 
spheres out of V-shaped gores of chip- 
board is shown in Illustration 2. The 
hemispheres were built up of three 
layers of chipboard with 18 gores in 
each layer. Chipboard can be secured 
from paper supply houses. Develop- 
ments were worked:.out for gores of 
two sizes, one a quarter ofan inch 
oversize all around which was trimmed 
after being applied to the hemisphere 
as noted later. Although the diameter 
of the last layer of chipboard was 
larger than the first layer, gores of 
the correct size for the last layer were 
used for the first two layers in order 
to simplify construction. The trimming 
process as noted later resulted in the 
correct size of the sphere. 


Materials used were as follows: chip- 
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board .056 x 30” x 40”; waterproof 
casein glue; newspapers; _ bearing 
blocks; No. 6 x 14” carpet tacks; and 
114” No. 16 wire nails. 

The following steps were followed - 
forming the hemispheres: 

1. Cut 54 developed-size gores 
54 oversize gores from chipboard. Both 
should be from 2” to 3” longer than 
true length to allow for shrinkage and 
trimming. The above number of gores 
is required for two hemispheres. 

2. Cover the entire surface of the 
plaster form with a thin layer of oil or 
other lubricant. 

3. Cover the entire surface of the 
form with pieces of newspaper. This 
will prevent the hemispheres from stick- 
ing to the form. 

4, Place wooden bearing block into 
cup formed by the tin can in the top 
of form. 

5. Soak a_ regular-sized gore in 
medium hot water for about three 
minutes. Too much soaking causes the 
chipboard to disintegrate. 

6. Remove from water and apply a 
liberal amount of waterproof casein glue 
to that part of the gore which will be 
attached to the bearing block as noted 
later. 

7. Start soaking a second gore so 
that there will always be one soaking 
while working. 

8. Place gore, still wet, on form and 
fasten to bearing block with two No. 6 
x ¥4” carpet tacks. The tacks are to 
be left in. 

9. Drive a 1144” No. 16 wire nail 
through each gore into the bearing 
block about 2” from the center of the 
bearing block to serve as hanger for 
muslin used in shaping the gores as 
shown in Illustration 2. The nails are 
removed after each layer is applied. 

10. Hang muslin strips on nail near 
edges of gore with about 6 |b. weights 
attached as shown in Illustration 2. 

11. Space off with dividers from edge 
of last gore 1/18 of the circumference 
of the base of the form. 

12. Start the next gore at this point. 

13. Repeat steps 5 through 12 until 
there is a gore and a space alternately 
all the way around the hemisphere. 

14. Tack all gores loosely at the base 
of the form to prevent them from shift- 
ing. Tight or firm tacking at this point 
will cause the gores to tear apart. 

15. Allow from two to three hours for 
drying. If the work is done in a warm 
room, one hour may prove sufficient. 

16. When the first set of gores are 
dry, the oversize gores are to be fitted 
into the spaces left. 
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Illustration 2—Applying chipboard gores to the form. 


17. Remove the muslin strips and 
weights only as work progresses. This 
prevents the gores from twisting out of 
shape. 

18. Soak an oversize gore for three 
minutes in medium hot water. 

19. Place this gore while still wet 
on form over space between first two 
gores so that it overlaps both gores 
equally. 

20. Hang muslin strips with weights 
along edges from nail in center of bear- 
ing block. (It may be necessary to use 
three strips and weights to hold the gore 
in place.) 

21. With a paperhanger’s seam roller, 
press hard along both edges. This pro- 
duces two lines on the underside to 
which the gore is trimmed. 

22. Remove gore and trim to lines. 

23. Apply glue and fasten as in 8, 
9, and 10. 

24. Hang muslin strips to overlap 
both gores as in Illustration 2. 

25. Repeat steps 17 through 24 for 
the remainder of the layer. 

26. Allow to dry overnight. 

27. Glue a piece of cheese cloth about 
4” in diameter over the center where 
all gores join together for additional 
strength. Repeat also after the second 


layer. 

28. Remove tacks from base of gores 
as work progresses. 

29. Second and third layers are ap- 
plied in the same manner as the first 
layer. However, casein glue is applied 
to the entire surface of the gore and 
space where it is to be placed. 

30. Break joints with the second and 
third layers so that no two come directly 
in line. To do this start the second 
layer one-third of the width of the gore 
and the third layer two-thirds of the 
width of the gore from the first-layer 
seams. 

31. To prevent the gores from twist- 
ing out of shape, which they will do 
easily, the layers should be built up 
as rapidly as possible. One layer each 
day for three consecutive days will pro- 
duce excellent results. 

32. Dry for about two days after third 
layer is applied. Then remove weights, 
strips, nails, and tacks in base. 

33. Set the tacks in the top of the 
hemisphere with a large nail set. 

34. With a sharp pencil mark a line 
around the inside of the hemisphere at 
the base of the form. This line is used 
in trimming the hemispheres to size and 
locating the position of the hoop. 

35. Some difficulty may be encoun- 


Illustration 3—Trimming the hemispheres by use of fixtures. 
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Lighted Pictures Can Make Your Work Easier 
and Accelerate the Learning Process for the Class 


In these days of heavier teaching schedules and 
crowded classes, the Jam Handy Kit-set of slidefilms on 
Supplementary Aids to the Teaching of Mechanical 
Drawing and Drafting can help make your job easier. 

Integrate the slidefilms with whatever classwork you 
desire. Watch the films speed up the learning process 
and increase the students’ memory span. 

Each of the 1,112 pictures in this Kit-set, when pro- 
jected, is the equivalent of a full sized blackboard draw- 
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Illustration 4—Painting the globe. 


tered in removing the hemisphere from 
the form as a great deal of shrinkage 
takes place in the drying process, caus- 
ing it to fit tightly to the form. However, 
if it is handled carefully it will slip 
off without breaking. 

36. Make a rough saw cut 14” to 34” 
outside the line drawn in operation 34. 


Assembling the Globe 


The hemispheres were nailed with 
1144.” No. 16 wire nails to hoops placed 
4” below (or bearing-block side of) 
the line previously drawn on the inside 
of the hemisphere. (See operation 34.) 
The nails were set so that the heads 
could be covered later. 

The two hemispheres were fastened 
to one another by 14” dowel pins 
fastened to one hoop and fitting into 
holes in the other. This construction 
feature allows the globes to be readily 
assembled or disassembled so that they 
can be taken through doorways of nar- 
row width. The weight of the hemi- 
spheres holds them together. 

Central axle pieces of 2” square wood 
were fastened between the hoops and 
the pole-bearing blocks. Half-inch holes 
were bored into the pole ends of these 
central axle pieces from the outside of 


the globe to a depth of 6”. The holes 
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at each pole of the globe were drilled 
to the same depth so that it could be 
reversed in the support. This is helpful 
when drawing the geographical outlines 
on the finished globe. 

Illustration 3 shows the two jigs used 
in trimming the hemispheres to the 
line drawn in operation 34. The trim- 
ming is done on the lathe principle. 
A sloyd knife is held firmly in a slot 
at the top of the tool post (boy at right). 
Spacing blocks 134” thick are inserted 
between. the hoops on the dowel pins 
which hold the hoops together. These 
blocks separate the two halves of the 
globe. This steadies them and allows 
the halves to be trimmed parallel to one 
another. : 

Illustration 4 shows the construction 


of the painting jig. The bearings were . 
constructed as follows. Two 1%” x 8” 


machine bolts were threaded to within 
1,” of the head. The head was then 
cut off and the other end slotted for a 
screwdriver. Nuts were countersunk and 
clamped with flat pieces of iron to the 
inside of the jig uprights. This allowed 
the bolts to be threaded into the globe 
bearings with a screwdriver. Lock nuts 
hold the axles in position after the 
globe halves have been forced close to- 
gether. The uprights on this jig are 
40” apart. 


Two axles, made by waxing under- 
sized 4%” dowel rods, were set to hold 
the globe in the supporting arm and 
the bearing block on the table. (See 
Diagram 1.) The axles were placed at 
an angle of 2314°, the same as the 
earth’s axis. The upper end of the axle 
is finished in the shape of an arrow head. 


Table for Mounting 


Diagram 1 shows the construction de- 
tails on the table. The design was 
planned so as to use production methods 
of construction. Joints were of the butt 
type and parts were assembled with 
screws and glue. This design was prac- 
tical as it met the abilities of average 
seventh- and eighth-grade students. 

The style of the legs gives the table 
stability and allows for a shelf that may 
be used for magazines and maps. 

The supporting arm for the globe was 
built up of two outside layers of 3@” fir 
plywood with a 34” pine core in seg- 
ments with the grain running so as to 
give maximum strength. The arm was 
bolted to the top by round-head stove 
bolts and wing nuts for easy assembly 
and disassembly. 

The top and shelf were made of 3” 
fir plywood. The six shelf braces or leg 
stretchers form a rim which gives thick- 
ness and stiffness to the shelf. The top 
has a rim made up of six under seg- 
ments to which the legs and leg braces 
were fastened. A 3” wide center piece 
was also mounted underneath the top 
to give additional support to the arm 
and bearing block of the globe. 

Finish 

The table and arm were given a regu- 
lar stain, shellac, and wax finish. The 
hemispheres were given two or three 
coats of varnish on the inside to prevent 
the absorption of moisture. The seams 
between the gores were filled with a 
mixture of casein glue and one of the 
commercial powdered crack fillers, then 
sanded smooth. A base or sizing coat of 
thin shellac was then given to the entire 
outside surface of the globe. The final 
finish for the outside of the globe de- 
pends somewhat on the use to be made 
of it by the geography classes. A com- 
bination egg-shell finish with bodies of 
water in light blue works out well or a 
blackboard or slate finish can be used 
which will take chalk markings. 


NOTICE 
In keeping with the economies neces- 
sary due to wartime shortages of paper, 
this and subsequent issues of SCHOOL 
SHOP will be printed on a lighter weight 
of paper than formerly. 
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\ \ JE who believe we know the 

value of industrial arts in a 

program of liberal education 

must be bold and alert in revealing the 

fallacies and misinterpretations of those 

who do not choose to love us or under- 
stand us. 

Those who do not love us tell us so 
quite frankly. They are the hostile le- 
gions of academicians, educational feud- 
alists, literati, classicists, and intellec- 
tual cultists who accuse us of vulgar- 
izing the aristocratic traditions of edu- 
cation. Some of these people are well 
meaning enough, but they don’t try too 
hard to understand us. They hug the:no- 
tion that we who sponsor the industrial 
arts are Philistines, vandals, or industri- 
al bulls in academic china shops. Some- 
times they are tolerant enough to con- 
cede that industrial arts can offer some 
help in the schooling of dullards and 
some relief from the mental exertion of 
real education. 

To the well meaning among our crit- 
ics we must insist that we are fully as 
devoted to the inspiring ideals of lib- 
eral education as are Presidents Hutch- 
ins and Barr, and Dean Gildersleeve. 
We are certainly as unanimously eager 
to emancipate intelligence, to develop 


Industrial Arts and Liberal Education 


BY Leon Mones 


There is considerable value ia an occasional 
pause for re-evaluation of objectives in teach- 
ing and reassessment of accomplishments to 
date, The ten points discussed by the author 
will help in the process. Leon Mones is prin- 
cipal of the Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, N. J. This article originally appeared 
in the “Industrial Arts Teacher.” official pub- 
lication of the American Industrial Arts Associ- 
ation. 


cultivated discrimination, to refine emo- 
tions and attitudes, to create poise and 
selfcontrol as are any of the classicists 
or traditionalists. In fact, we are con- 
vinced that these are just the things we 
can do by means of industrial arts edu- 
cation. 

Our point is simply this. We do not 
differ from the traditionalists in basic 
aims and objectives. Not at all. We be- 
lieve, as they do, that a liberal education 
should develop mental power, articulate 
expression, conscious appreciation, and 
principled taste. And we insist that by 
skilful education revolving about indus- 
trial arts we can do just these things, 
and this point of view we must continue 
to explain patiently and tactfully, again 
and again. 


“Industrial arts as a program of education is as a ge and valuable for our gifted as for our deficient 
pupils."* 


But there are among our detractors 
some who are not so well meaning; 
these will continue a campaign of edu- 
cational derision out of sheer ill will. 
These are the snobbish, the antidemo- 
cratic, who can’t gracefully renounce 
the medieval tabloid of the high-blood. 
ed, aristocratic scholar-gentleman. They 
are the educational reactionaries, the 
nostalgics who enjoy belonging to vari- 
ous cults of precious and exquisite pri- 
vacy. They exist in every age and dub 
themselves a variety of names. They 
shrink from the infection of the mate- 
rial, of the mechanical, of the practical, 
and they believe that the intellectual sal- 
vation of man can lie only in some top- 
flighty mental excitement they call cul- 
ture. They do not understand that real 
culture is the sum total of everything 
that man has devised to make his life 
wiser, cleaner, happier, richer and more 
comfortable. And they are especially ob- 
tuse in understanding that education has 
become a democratized enterprise in try- 
ing to make the realities of life better 
and wiser. 

But curiously enough, even in our own 
camp we have colleagues and brothers 
who only partially appreciaté our posi- 
tion. We have, for instance, our well- 
disposed but rather confused cothinkers 
who do not clearly differentiate be- 
tween vocational education and indus- 
trial arts. To such as these we say 
frankly and honestly, “We are all in fa- 
vor of vocational education. We do not 
oppose it at all. But let vocational edu- 
cation fly its own banner and stand on 
its own feet. Vocational education is 
very definite training in the use of a 
skill that can be sold on the market. It 
is good training and worthwhile train- 
ing. It is training that takes brains, and 
interest, and application on the part of 
the teacher and the learner. More power 
to it, and if necessary, more financial 
subsidy. But it is not industrial arts 
education. Vocational education is a 
selective type of training for the selected 
ones who want it. Industrial arts edu- 
cation is a broad, comprehensive, liberal 
education for everybody, even for those 
who will later select vocational educa- 
tion—as who will not.” 

Then there are some among us who 
are still fond of declaring that industrial 
arts education is a fine educational pre- 
scription for those of low mentality, low 
power of concentration, low degree of 
interest and motivation. These friends 
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WHERE ELECTRONICS 1S KING! 


A thousand miles from New York — more 
than 200 from Chicago —is a little city of 


7,000 that’s very much in the news these days. 
For Mt. Carmel, Illinois, is the home of the This Is Mt. Carmel...and what a station for a city of its size! But wise heads 

, ts say it’s a hint of big things to come as Meissner daily rises in stature as one of 
Meissner Manufacturing Company. And the world’s most progressive companies in one of the world’s most progressive 


Meissner’s laboratories are humming with fields .. . electronics! 
great electronics secrets, its shipping platforms 
busy with precious cargoes destined for the far 
corners of a fighting world. Meissner is in the 
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This Is The Meissner Plant—(at least a portion of it)—where hundreds upon 
hundreds of workers continue the kind of production records that long ago 
won for them the famed Army-Navy “E” with star. 


Pleasant Smile, Skilled Fingers: The whole industry's talk- 
ing about Meissner’s gilt-edged personnel. And here’s 
one of the reasons why every Meissner product is a qual- 
ity product. 


Here’s the Perfect Manual For Your 
School Contacts! 


Yes — 168 pages of helpful, factual material 
— liberally illustrated with charts, radio 
formulae, schematic circuit diagrams, and 
pictorial wiring diagrams. Soundly based on 
Meissner’s vast and unexcelled experience in 
this field. There’s construction data on 22 
kitsfor building radioreceiversand adapter 
units, with operatinginstructions and serv- 
icing data on over a dozen complete assem- 
blies,including F-M receivers, phonograph- 
recorders, and radio equipment. Ideal for 
beginner or advanced student. 

Price, only 50c postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S.A. (75c in Canada.) Send for your copy 
today. 
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"We cannot educate for an age of science and machines by encouraging an educational retreat from machines." 


of ours are fond of arguing that pupils 
who make no satisfactory adjustment in 
the traditional classroom can be sent to 
the refuge of the industrial arts shop, 
where the rather low type of mind can 
find suitable occupation. To be sure, 
there is something to this, but the truth 
must be seen in reverse. The truth is 
that industrial arts education is not by 
its nature especially geared to intelli- 
gences and personalities of low order 
and degree. The fact is that the values 
of industrial arts education are so com- 
prehensive in scope, so attractive to all 
types of pupils, those of high intelli- 
gence and the dullards, of high mental 
gifts or low mental gifts, that all pupils 
will make better accommodation to a 
focus of industrial arts. 

It seems to me that what we ought to 
do, and do very forthrightly, is to set 
ourselves formulating certain basic defi- 
nitions. We ought to formulate our po- 
sition in a series of theses or proposi- 
tions, and I am offering ten. It is to be 
expected that not all of us will see eye 
to eye, and that not all of us will be 
ready to cast ballots in favor of these; 
but it seems to me that it is along such 
lines as the following that our thoughts 
should go if we wish to develop indus- 
trial arts as a dynamic area in education. 

1. The values of an industrial arts 
program in education are those usually 
thought of as liberal. Tool skills, me- 
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chanical knowledge, vocational skills, 
will of necessity be achieved. But these 
are fundamental to such educational 
products as insight into social life, abil- 
ity to communicate with others, etc., 
which an industrial arts program can 
develop. 

2. An. industrial arts program can be 
made a basic and fundamental core of 
an integrated and extended program of 
education. Arising from industrial arts, 


activity can develop mathematical, lin- 


guistic, and appreciative powers and 
skills. Reading, writing, calculating, 
speaking, judging, planning, and other 
such activity aspects of sound education 
can be made strong concomitants and 
outcomes of an industrial arts program 
if we emphasize not tool skills in them- 
selves, but the whole aura of education 
enrichment and competency that can be 
made to surround basic industrial skills. 

3. An industrial arts program is 
uniquely and peculiarly appropriate as 
an educational basis in a modern democ- 
racy. All of us owe our welfare, our 
comfort, our economic security, our so- 
cial status, to the output of tools and 
machines. Man must learn to master 
machines and not permit machines to 
master him. An industrial arts program 
can aim to teach man so to adapt him- 
self to the existence of machines as to 
learn how to control machines for hu- 
man welfare instead of permitting ma- 


chines to disrupt human life by flooding 
it with an unmanageable overabundance. 

4. An industrial arts program can 
educate pupils toward the greater indus. 
trial age of the future. We cannot edu- 
cate for an age of science and machines 
by encouraging an educational retreat 
from machines. We cannot educate for 
an era of material welfare through any 
traditional escapes from the concerns 
of materialism. If our pupils must face 
the problems of materialism they can 
understand the problems by confront- 
ing them and dealing with them and 
mastering them. The materialistic be- 
comes discreditable only when it re- 
mains inarticulate, uncivilized, uncouth, 
and egotistic. Beautiful poetry, inspiring 
philosophy, great music, and great so- 
cial thinking can flourish from the soil 
of purposive materialism. Our modern 
ideas of education are based on this kind 
of spiritualized pragmatism. 

5. Industrial arts as a basic educa- 
tional program can lead to such sound 
educational powers as will make for eco- 
nomic competency, which, by the way, 
will be one of our immediate future 
problems. Through an industrial arts 
program pupils learn to explore the re- 
sources of the community economic life. 

6. Industrial arts as a program of 
education is as appropriate and valuable 
for our gifted as for our deficient pupils. 

7. Such definitive skills as reading, 
writing, calculating, debating, explain- 
ing, judging, as well as the more subtle 
skills that we can designate as social 
adequacy, which include the skills of 
cooperation, of tolerance, of manners, 
etc., can all emanate from an industrial 
arts program. 

8. An industrial arts program can 
well be a solid foundation for any type 
of higher education. 

9. An industrial arts program should 
not be formulated by considering ini- 
tially the kind of shops to be used. It 
should be derived from a study of the 
basic industrial factors most important 
educationally in a region. It is quite 
conceivable that in certain regions ag- 
riculture, in others transportation, in 
others hydroelectric power, may form 
basic concerns in our industrial arts 
program. 

10. An industrial arts program, in 
summary, may be defined as a program 
of education which will develop in a 
pupil all the basic individual and social 
powers and skills, and which will be 
achieved around a core of industrial ex- 
periences significant to a pupil because 
they are fundamentally important to the 
time and place in which he lives. 
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Why You Should Subscribe to 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


1, The EDUCATION DIGEST brings you condensations of 
the most worthwhile and interesting articles from the 
more than 600 educational periodicals. 


2. It will keep you well informed on educational matters 
with a minimum expenditure of time and money. 


3. You will not miss such important pronouncements as the 
Educational Policies Commission reports, the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry, the President’s Advisory Committee 
Report, etc. 


4. States H. P. Collins, Principal, Junior High School No.. 1, 
Trenton, N.J.: “The money I can spend and the time 
I can give to the reading of educational magazines is 
limited and the EDUCATION DIGEST provides me with 
a collection of leading articles of far greater scope than 
I could possibly get otherwise.” 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 A YEAR 


Send your subscription order now to 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330a South State Street 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


‘Your RED CROSS is at his side 


Husbands and fathers, brothers and sons in the 
service, all call upon the Red Cross in an emergency. 
Help keep the Red Cross at his side by supporting 
the 


1944 RED CROSS WAR FUND 
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Ia US. Sarvices—At the 
Zour Comer of the Globe 
B-G Men and Women Are In It’ 


We're proud of them—just as you’re proud of those 
near and dear to you who are “in it”. And while 
they’re in the front lines of battle, we back here at 
home are striving mightily to give them all the help 
we can in having plenty “on time”. The best way 
we can do that is by supplying schools with all the 
equipment, machines and supplies they need for 
training more men and women to make shells, and 
guns and tanks and bombs—everything our fighters 
need. And we’re doing that to schools all over the 
country. If you need some of the things we sell, 
by all means, send your orders in now. 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 


“Supplying Defense Training Needs to Schools in 
All 48 States” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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If you need the newest radio and 
electronic parts and equipment, etc., 
your requirements can be adequately 
met by Lafayette Radio Corporation. 
Our “supply bases” in Chicago and 
Atlanta are on 24-hour call. We make 
every effort to provide same-day 
service. A separate super-speed 
division is devoted to wartime in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces. One of 
our most desirable specialties is the 
procurement of equipment for 
laboratory and experimental 
projects. 

For_non-critical_ consumer ap- 
plications, Lafayette Radio Cor- 
poration carries a supply of all 
standard radio replacement 
parts plus a wide variety of 
useful parts and equipment. 


Free! AMERICA’S NO. 1 CATALOG 


RADIO AND ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Recently published. A powerful volume, filled 
from cover-to-cover with listings and de- 
scriptions of thousands of 
valuable information concerning di 


priority problems. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


SLAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. 
W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 7, ILL., Bot. 
pilease send me a FREE copy of 4 new Lafayette a 
g Radio Corporation Catalog No. a 


901 W. Jackson Bivd. | 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


(265 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Strictly Personal... 


ABOUT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


Francis G. CorneELt, for the last three 
years Assistant Director of VTWPW, 
has been appointed Chief of the Re- 
search and Statistical Service, Voca- 
tional Education Division, U.S. Office 
of Education, succeeding the late GiLEs 
M. Rucn. . . . Henry B. McDaniex 
is now California State Vocational Di- 
rector. Replacing him as vocational 
guidance director and psychologist for 
the San Diego city schools, is ANNA 
CATHERINE Moser, formerly of the 
Montana State Teachers’ College. . . . 
L. E. Hayes, head of the industrial arts 
department at the Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, W. Va., has 
been inducted into the armed services. 
Replacing him is ANDREW K. AULT... . 
FRANK C. CAMPBELL has accepted the 
position of senior education supervisor 
in industrial arts with the New York 
State Department of Education. . . . 
New director of the School and College 
Division of the National Safety Council 
is Forrest E. Lone, chairman of the 
Department of Secondary Education at 
New York University and editor of 
The Clearing House since 1929. Marian 
L. TELFoRD, whom he succeeds, has 
joined the National Safety Council’s 
Field Organization Department. . . . 
RicHARD WarREN of Niles, Mich., re- 
places Ep BaiLey as coordinator of ap- 
prentice training in the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., High School. Mr. Bailey has been 
named coordinator in the Wayne, Mich., 
schools. .. . Victor J. SmiTH has left 
Sul Ross College at Alpine, Tex., to 
join the Department of Teacher Train- 
ing at the Armored Force School in 


DIRECT READING 
CALIPER to 
outside 


work. Measures over 
bead or rim. 


tool 


work, 


ne 
Also "inside “direct ing ‘call: 


CORLIN MFG. CO. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted. 


Ft. Knox, Ky. . . . C. Gevz, 
director of industrial arts at East Aurora, 
N. Y., High School, has been appointed 
to direct the St. Lawrence University 
division of engineering drawing. . . . 
The New Castle, Ind., schools announce 
the appointment of GEoRGE SODERBERG, 
of Stout Institute, to teach related work 
in the industrial education department. 
... Kennet L. Burcu joins the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., High School staff as 


teacher of machine shop. 


The Name is Pronounced J’keeno 
His Books Pronounce Themselves 


BENCH-METAL 
PRACTICE 
Giachino and Feirer 

No name in the basic metalworking-text 
field has made a stronger, faster reputa- 
tion for itself than that of J. W. Giachino. 
His record in college industrial teaching 
is matched only by his present success as 
a major co-ordinator and supervisor of ap- 
prentice training the Navy 
program. BASIC BENCH-METAL 
PRACTICE was his last hac Kod book 
before he was commissioned by the Navy. 
A mine of information and operations, 
without equal in coverage of equipment de- 
tails; illustrated with extensive attention 
to all the important procedures, tools, and 
materials. Appeals to the boys as no com- 
peting textbook can: more than 170 photo- 
graphs, especially made for the purpose; 
133 drawings. Up-to-date, complete, in 
every basic department of the beginning 
metals shop. Includes dramatic presenta- 
tion of opportunities for metalworkers in 
industry and the armed services. Large 
size, 7 x 10 inches. Cloth, $2.75. Tough, 
lined paper, $1.84. Discount on quantities. 


Oxy-Acetylene 
WELDING AND CUTTING 


Giachino 

Step-by-step unit treatment of equipment 
and joints; other practical features on 
safety, installation, wartime tests for Army 
welders, supplemented by brilliant, instruc- 
tive photographs, drawings, tables, and 
charts. Includes special units on airplane 
welding, steel and aluminum alloys, an un- 
usually competent discussion of pipe join- 
ing and repair, and a unit on standard 
flame-cutting procedures. Illustrated prac- 
tice welds, questions, throughout. Size, 
6 x 9 inches. Cloth, $1.96. Discount on 
quantities. 


Aircraft 
SHEET METALWORK 


Giachino 

Simple coverage, with fine photographic 
procedure illustrations and detail drawings, 
of fundamental sheet metalwork applied to 
aircraft. In two parts: PART I—The 
Textbook, size 7 x 10 inches, cloth, $1.96; 
PART II—The Workbook, 8% x 11 
inches, paper, $1.20.' Discount on quan- 
tities. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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WHAT’S DOING IN THE FIELD 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


PostwaR planning is emphasized in 
the Annual Report to Congress of the 
U.S. Office of Education. “We must plan 
now,” says U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker, “to eradi- 
cate and to prevent adult illiteracy; to 
establish the right to minimum educa- 
tional opportunities for all American 
children and youth. We must plan now 
to utilize the newer equipment ... We 
must plan more fully to utilize the 
great natural laboratories of civic and 
vocational life through various forms 
of apprenticeship and supervised work 
experience. We must plan now to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors and de- 
mobilized war workers. We must plan 
now for organized opportunities in 
adult education for all our citizens.” 

Use of visual aids in training war 
production workers has cut the training 
time by 25 to 50 percent, states the 
report. Each one of the 150 visual aid 
units produced consists of a sound mo- 
tion picture, 10 to 17 minutes in length, 
a silent filmstrip, and a teacher’s manual. 

By July 1, 1943, more than 6 million 
men and women, including 20 percent 
of those employed in war plants, had 
taken war production courses in forging; 
sheetmetal work; automotive, aircraft, 
and electrical services; welding and 
other skills under the VITWPT pro- 
gram, according to the report. During 
1943, 2,450,904 people were enrolled 
in these classes and 308,745 youth and 
adults took courses under the Rural 
War Production Training Program. In 
this same period Engineering, Science, 


and Management War Training pro- | 


grams enrolled 596,000 men and women 
in short courses given in colleges and 
universities. 

Vocational agriculture, business edu- 
cation, home economics, and trade and 
industrial education programs, ad- 
ministered under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, had an enrolment 
of 2,629,737 students in 1942. Trade 
and industrial. courses showed a trend 
toward greater enrolment of girls dur- 
ing this period. Apparent also was a 
growing need for schools which serve 
areas instead of communities. 


APPRENTICESHIP and short-term train- 
ing programs have been adopted by 
3,300 more plants during the year end- 
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ing November, 1943, Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, announces. This is in addition 
to the 28,000 other plants which had 
the programs in operation prior to 
November, 1942. 


ESTABLISHMENT. of 22 new vocational 
institutes was on the $65,000,000 state- 
wide educational program presented to 
the New York State Legislature late 
in January. 


REDUCTION in prices on cemented car- 
bide tools has been announced by Car- 
boloy Company, Inc., as a result of 
additional manufacturing economies. 


IN a message sent to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at its 
24th annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
President Roosevelt, emphasizing the 


importance of the junior college 
terminal curriculum courses for re- 
turning service men and women, said: 
“These men and women will wish, in 
many cases, terminal courses which 
combine technical or other vocational 
preparation with courses which assure 
a basic understanding of the issues con- 
fronted by them as American and world 
citizens. It seems possible, therefore, 
that the junior college may furnish the 
answer to a good many of these needs.” 


As the tempo of our war effort is accelerated the educational demands of 
war workers and returned fighting men places a tremendous additional load 
on the facilities of the nation's schools. Because of this, new plans must be 
made and additional equipment acquired. Tomorrow's plans are today's 
problems, and must be solved now if we are to meet the demands of the 
postwar period. 


Sheldon Planning Engineers can help you plan your school shop. They will 
assist you in compiling budget estimates and writing specifications. Fur- 
thermore, Sheldon Planning Engineers can work out efficient and economical 
equipment combinations which will save time and money. 


Write today—request that our Engineers call and study your problems. 
There is no charge for this Sheldon service. 
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Basic Information on 
od rasives 
Coated abrasives 
—types, manufac- 
ture, and uses— 
are discussed in 
this informative 
booklet just pub- 
lished by the Behr- 
Manning Corp. 
The well-illus- 
trated booklet 
contains a com- 
prehensive index; 
grit sizes and 
markings; and a 
comparative grad- 
ing chart; as well as a list of trade names with 
product descriptions and uses. Available to 
instructors free of charge. Write the Behr- 
Manning Corporation, Troy, New York, or 
_ check number 50 below. 


ue Projection Technics 

by Spencer Lens 

Opaque Projection is the title of a new 
booklet published by the Spencer Lens Com- 
pany as an aid iv teachers in getting maxi- 
mum service from opaque projectors. Pro- 
cedures outlined are those already being used 
successfully by teachers at the primary, inter- 
mediate, and high-school levels. Sections are 
included on the delineascope as a diagnostic 
and drill device, on short exposure technics, 
and on special uses, as well as on types of 
screens and control of light in the classroom. 
Write the Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
N.Y., or check number 51 below. 


ATF Hand Lever 
Press Cabinet 


The American Type Founders announce a 
new hand-lever press cabinet. Of hardwood 
inish, the cabinet contains a drawer with com- 
partment for lever press rollers, a chase rack 
for four chases, and shelves for paper stock and 
miscellaneous items. The cabinet is designed 
to serve as a base on which to mount the 
lever press. For full details write the Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J., or check 
number 52 below. 
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New Four-Light Commercial 
Fluorescent Fixture 


Designed by Mitchell Mfg. Co. especially 
for use in drafting rooms, this new fluorescent 
light requires four 40-watt lamps and provides 
cool and economical lighting. Easily installed 
by either suspension or surface mounting, in- 
dividually or in rows. Completely wired; 
stroboscopic corrected. For full details write 
the Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 Claybourn Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill, or check number 53 below. 


Visual Review Pictures 1943 

Visual Aids Progress 

Dedicated to US. 

Army men and their 

achievements in the 

field of visual in- 

struction, the Visual 

Review—1943 pre- 

‘sents an_ excellent 

over-all picture of 

visual aids and their 

many applications. 

Published annually 

* by the Society for 

Visual Education, 

Inc., this year’s book 

contains sections on 

PIT training in the schools, industrial utiliza- 

tion of visual aids, their use in war training 

and in various government departments, etc. 

Available without charge to any teacher or 

school official. Write the Society for Visual 

Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., or check number 54 below. 


Corlin Direct Reading 
Caliper with Seale 
Accurate outside 
measurements can be 
read directly from 
the four-inch scale, 
graduated in 32nds 
of an inch, on this 
new Corlin caliper, 
whose spring tension 
automatically closes 
caliper around work. 
Invaluable for train- 
ing students in accu- 
rate lathe work, pat- 
tern making, designing, drafting, etc. For full 
details write the Corlin Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 3201 
Clinton Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn., or check 
number 55 below. 


Films Available on 
Lease-to-Sales Contract 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films (formerly 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc.) announces a new 
plan whereby schools may secure a comprehen- 
sive library of films and arrange for the pay- 
ments over a period of five years. Available 
under this rental-purchase plan are films on 


electrostatics, electrodynamics, elements of 
electrical circuits, sending and receiving radio 
messages, simple machines, thermodynamics, 
theory and problems of flight, light waves, 
sound waves, and many related subjects. Write 
for full details to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N.Y., or check number 56 below. 


Dumore Bulletin on 
Thread Grinding 
This instructional 
bulletin shows typical 
thread-grinding oper- 
ations, samples of 
thread grinding done 
f by the Dumore meth- 
od, wheel dressing, 
and the six simple 
steps required to 
F mount a Dumore tool- 
post grinder and 
thread-grinder attach- 
> ment to a lathe. Com- 
plete helical angle 
tables for both U.S. Standard and Acme 
threads are given for settings on the grinder 
and dresser. Write the Dumore Co., 14th and 
Racine, Racine, Wis., or check number 57 
below. 


Fundamentals of 
Automotive Electricity 


HANDBOOK OF, 


ENGINE 
MAINTENANCE 


The Engineering Division of Joseph Weiden- 
hoff, Inc., has compiled this informative book 
on the servicing of automotive vehicles, em- 
phasizing the electrical phase of the work. 
Text is simple and concise with many illustra- 
tions and diagrams. For full information write 
Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., 4352 West Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Ill., or check number 58 below. 


DoAll Hydraulic 
Surface Grinders 

Latest catalog on 

DoAll grinders and 

accessories has just 

been announced by 

the Savage Tool Com- 

pany. Catalog gives 

full specifications on 

all grinders now man- 

ufactured with exam- 

ples of DoAll surface 

grinders in actual 

use also given. DoAll 

grinder accessories, 

including the coolant 

unit, dust collector, grinding wheels, etc., are 
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completely described. Write the Savage Tool 
Co., Savage, Minn., or check number 59 below. 


Jansson Handbook of 
Precision Measurement 
Written by Arthur 
Clifford in collabora- 
tion with Jansson 
Gage Company engi- 
neers, this instructive 
booklet contains chap- 
ters on the history of 
measurement, _preci- 
sion measurement, 
care and use of gage 
blocks, angle meas- 
and the ver- 
nier. A catalog and 
price list of Jansson 
gage blocks and vernier instruments, plug and 
ring gages, flush pin and rightangle gages, and 
special snap gages are included. Write the 
Jansson Gage Co., 19208 Glendale Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., or check number 60 below. 


Bradley Washfountains 
A new catalog on school washfountains has 
just been published by the Bradley Wash- 
fountain Company. Various models of group 
washfountains, both full circular and semi-cir- 
cular wall types, are illus- 
trated. These washfountains 
are particularly suitable for 
school use since they provide 
clean running water for each 
person and yet each washfoun- 
tain (of the 54-inch size) 
serves 8 to 10 people simul- 


taneously. Write for catalog No. 4308 to the 
Bradley Washfountain Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or check number 61 below. 


Latayette Radio Develops 
New Training Board 


This 5-tube AC-DC Superhet Demonstrator 
Board has been created by Lafayette Radio 
Corp. for radio and physics classroom purposes. 

Designed schematically and colored in 
R.M.A. code, it has actual radio parts remove- 
able for demonstration. Terminals are pro- 
vided at all tube elements for measurement of 
voltages and signals, and jumpers are provided 
to open condenser, resistor, and coil circuits. 


Tubes included. Write Lafayette Radio Corp.,° 


901 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., or 265 
Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga., or check number 
62 below. 


Barrett Brake Service Equipment, fully de- 
scribed in their new catalog No. 44, includes: 
relining machines, hydraulic filler tanks, 
and brake-drum lathes, hones, and gages. 


Barrett Equipment Co., Cass Ave. at 21st St., 
St. Louis 6, Mo., or check number 63 below. 


TECO Carbide Tools and Blanks. A new cata- 
log illustrating cut-off, round shank, and 
special tools, as well as standard blanks and 
carbide tools. Complete specifications given 
for each type. Tungsten Electric Corpora- 
tion, 540 39th St., Union City, N.J., or check 

number 64 below. 


Dietzgen drawing instruments and materials 
are described in School Catalog No. 43. 
Drawing and tracing papers, drafting sets, 
and Directo outfits are included. Write 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 Sheffield Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., or check number 65 below. 


The ABC of Electronics at Work explains clearly 
how electronic tubes function. Write Dept. 
7 N 20, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa., or check number 66 below. 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


Aun Arbor, Michi 

50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 
58 59 60 61 62 G3 64 65S 66 
school 
school address 


city, zone & state. 


GOOD TOOLS 


FOR SHEET METAL SHOPS 


Hammers, Chisels, Punches, etc. 


FOR AUTOMOBILE SHOPS 


for School Shops 


STANLEY 
Write for 
Catalog No. 34 
showing STANLEY 
TOOLS for all 


School Shops - - 


FOR WOODWORKING AND FARM SHOPS 


The most complete line offered by one manufacturer. 


FOR ELECTRICAL SHOPS 


Hammers, Bit Braces, Bit Extensions, Screw Drivers, etc. 


Body and Fender Tools, Hammers, Chisels, Punches, 
Screw Drivers, etc. 


FOR MACHINE SHOPS 


Hammers, Rules, Chisels, Punches, Levels, etc. 


FOR FORGE SHOPS 


Anvil Tools, Tongs, Hammers, etc. 


Visual Teqching Aids and 
Project Plans at cost. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


DIVISION OF THE STANLEY WORKS 
Educational Dept., New Britain, Conn. 
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Drill-Press 
Attachment 


BY Sam Jenkin 


This machine-shop project involves numerous 
processes and technics and is exceptionally 
well adapted to the well equipped shop where 
advanced machine shop is taught. The end 
result is a very useful adjunct to the shop 
facilities of the school. Sam Jenkin teaches 
machine shop and welding in the Eveleth, 
Minnesota, Manual Training School. 


TESTED 


THE above photograph and 
the drawings on this page and 
pages 22 and 24 depict an at- 
tachment that, for school shops not for- 
tunate enough to have a radial drill 
press, will make it easier to do precision 
work on their present drill press. 

A wider range of work is also possible 
with this attachment. The graduated 
dials permit the accurate distancing of 
holes in jig work and other operations 
of a similar nature. 

The attachment is so constructed that 


PROJECT 


it is interchangeable with the regular 
drill-press table. When it is desired to 
use the attachment, all that is necessary 
is to lift the regular table off and drop 
this device in place. 

The patterns and castings were made 


and the machining all done in the Eve- 
leth Manual Training School shops. 
The drawings illustrate the method of 
construction and show most of the de- 
tails. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Teach with the tools 
actually used in industry 


Vanadium Steel Open End Wrenches; Box 
See and Detachable Socket Wrenches 
th improved designs, better balance, 
finer machining and finish. Set up jobs 
with modern, safe ARMSTRONG Pg 
Forged Setting-Up Tools. Use - 
STRONG Drop Forged Clamps that never 
slip, spring or spread, and STRONG 
rop Forged Lathe Dogs 
, that are standard every- 
where. 
Write for Cutter Grinding 
Charts and new C-39 Catalog. 
Sent to Instructors upon request. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
‘The Tool Holder People” 
312 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago 12, U.S.A. 
Eastern Warehouse & Sales Office: 199 Lafayette St., N.Y. 


By the Army, the Marines 
and the Navy, too 


SHELDON Precision Lathes 
have been selected by the 
Army for its Mobile Machine- 
Shop Units, by the Marine 
Corps for its trailerized shops 
and by the Navy as the ideal 
lathes for several types of re- 
pair shops aboard ship and 
ashore. 


SHELDON Lathes are also 


widely used in British, Ca- 
nadian, South African, Rus- 
sian and other allied fac- 
tories to speed the produc- 
tion and maintenance of war 
material . . . proof of world- 
wide SHELDON accuracy and 
dependability. 


SHELDON 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 


4260 N. KNOX AVE., 


MARCH, 1944 


SHELDON 10” 
(1-inch collet 
capacity) Pre- 
cision Lathe 
and Bench Unit 
with E-type un- 


derneath motor 


drive, 


Chicago 41, U.S.A. 


MACKLIN 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Grinding Wheels are 

made in all sizes and shapes, all 
grain and grade combinations for 
use on all kinds of grinding jobs. 
There are particular Macklin Wheels 
designed for special use in school 
shops that will give long life while 
gtinding efficiently and economically. 
School Shops throughout the country 
are finding the new Macklin Booklet-— 
“Helpful Hints and Safety Sugges- 
tions” extremely instructive. Write 
for your copies. 


MACKLIN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. 
ia all principal cities 


Sales Offices: — Chicago - New York - Detroit - Pittsburgh - Clevelond - Cincinnati - Milwaukee - Philadelphia 


used in over 96% of the Machine and | 
Tool Rooms. A complete system of Tool CARBIDE 
Holders over 250 sizes and 
shapes. Develop “tool sense” and a love 
for fine tools with ARMSTRONG Drop 
Forged WRENCHES—Carbon and Chrome- STELLITE 
CUTTING-OFF 
SIDE 
| 
21 i 
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Drill Press Attachment 


Continued on page 24 
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PLUMB 


announces 
a complete series of 


TRAINING 
FILMS 


(16mm. with sound) 


"USEand CAREof HAND TOOLS" 


As a contribution to the war effort 
this series of training films has 
been prepared under the super- 
vision of the United States Army 


— Department. Original 
Film No. = rdnance Department. Originally 


intended only for use in military 


training centers these pictures are 


102—Pliers & Screwdrivers 171/2 


103—Chisels 12 now being made available to 
104—Hammers " schools and general industry at 
14 cost. For complete information, 
106—Hacksaws 18 address — 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


BOX 3519 TERMINAL ANNEX ¢ LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


‘YOU NEED THIS GREAT-BOOK'! 


Indispensable for all Teachers 
and Students of Radio 


7 Recognized and endorsed by radio experts, teachers, 
and all interested in radio, as one of the most practical, 

— helpful, and authentic radio text books yet written. 
-t£- J. Douglas Fortune's book is authoritative, readable, 
understandable! It covers everything from learning 
~ thecode, on through receiver theory, the actual build- 
ing of t etc. etc. right on to 
~ complete reference chapter explaining in detail most 
minute operations. Areallyindispensable book for pre- 
induction training! Beautifully bound in cloth —over 
150 pages— post-paid for only 75c...or at bookstores. 
Special prices on quantity purchases by teachers. 


THORDARSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO 


__———} 502 WEST HURON STREET © CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARGRAVE Jested Tools 


PREFERRED BY INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879 


Built to stand the hard, everyday 
of work, Hargrave 


lengthy period, improvements 
have Ml worked ican a the aid of 
from of the na- 

nm it plants—resulting in in tools 
of workmanship, durability 


and efficiency. 

Write for Ca honing our com- 

lete mps, Chisels, 
unches, Be: Saar Saw Vises 

ther for the SCHOOL 


= YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE or 
e Dept. SC for information 


The CINCINNATI TOOL Co. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Est. 1879 


FLYING MODELS.) 


How to Build and Fly Them; 
With 500 Illustrations 
Contains 118 Pages 3 La 
The original ‘picture’ book de- 
scribing construction of model air- 


planes! Covers fuselage, wings, stabilizers, balancing, 
flight-testing, prop-making, mctor hook-ups, decor- 


Send for 
BOTH 


ating, etc. Many | ‘short cut’ methods. 
Each step illustrate 
‘OF FLYING 
TOMS BOO | BOOKS 
OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 1 La or stamps) and 
Crammed full of — instruc- receive beth 
tions for building flying models! these modern, 
Inclu are: Body, wings, ‘stabs’ covering iMustrated med- 
ete. Worth a deter, yours for 15c postpaid ef aircraft books. 


PAUL GUILLOW, Wakefield, ‘Mass. 


PRECISION MACHINES oO 


PRE-INDUCTION TEXTS 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY 
Cornetet & Fox 


Presents enriched war time course in practical science and electricity. 
Prepared at the request of the War Department and the .U. S. Office of 
Education in ormance with official pre-induction age PO course 
outline No. PIT-101. 258 illustrations, 240 pages. Price $1.60. 


Write for approval copy 
METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


Cornetet 


A text-workbook that directs the student to various types and standards 
of measurements used in industry. Covers linear measurements and other 
properties of material that are constantly being measured, Wy as 
temperature, density, specific strength. Tests in- 
cluded, but not bound with book rice 95 


Write for approval 1 


McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Drill Press Attachment—Continued from page 22 
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SLOT FOR 
FRICTION SPRING ti 
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GRADUATED 
INTO *THOUS. 


KNURLED - 


4DRILL~£ CTRBORE 
DEEP 4HOLES 


/ZREAM 

aac Neo 
LLL 
HO.CAP 
SCREW 
4 REQD 
FINISH ALL OVER 5 
Stop for Drilling a Blind Hole 


Frequently the graduations on the tailstock spindle are difficult to 
read or just aren’t there. A blind hole may be drilled to a predetermined 
depth by making a bushing out of a piece of waste stock. Drill a hole 
the size of the drill to be used in the bushing and set the bushing on 


2 REQD 


the drill in the drill chuck. By adjusting the size of the bushing so 
that the distance from the end of the drill to the bushing is the depth 
of the hole to be drilled, the bushing will act as a stop when the proper 
depth is reached—David T. Armstrong, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, Newark. - 
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Soldering lron Makes 
Efficient Soldering Pot 


Teachers of electricity and radio will find this 
little device, developed in industry, a very use- 
ful piece of equipment. 


SOLDER PERFORATED SHEE 
METAL GUARD 


CONDUIT BUSHING 


{BENCH NJ BENCH 
NZZE-LOCKNUT 
1/2" PIPE NIPPLE 
N 
TAM SET SCREW 
EQUALLY 
ECONOMICAL SOLDER POT SPACED) 
MADE FROM 
STANDARD SOLDERING 
IRON 


HE use of standard soldering irons especially adapted as 

small soldering pots has facilitated the production of 

small instrument-type motors in one of General Electric’s 
Works. Because they present only a very small area for 
oxidation, the irons are saving materials. 

The improvised solder pot, which was developed by R. H. 
Bainbridge, a foreman, is easily built. A standard medium- 
size soldering iron tip is faced off flat and drilled with a 14” 
diameter hole, 34” deep. This tip is reassembled to the 
soldering iron. The iron is then mounted vertically in a hole 
in the bench so that the tip projects about 2” above the top. 
The mounting is made permanent by the use of a standard 
pipe nipple locked from the top with an electrician’s conduit 
bushing and from the bottom with an electrician’s lock nut. 
The iron is held in the bushing by three setscrews which 
clamp the body of the iron proper. 

Only the insulation contained in the iron itself is required 
for efficient operation. A perforated sheetmetal guard which 
encircles the exposed tip permits free circulation of air about 
the tip, eliminating the possibility of overheating the solder, 
and at the same time assures complete operational safety by 
guarding against accidental contact with the heated tip. 
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MICROMETER No. 


Murdy construction 
P built to withstand hard 
usage. Accurate, easy | 
fo. read (each thou- 
$andth numbered). The 
favorite with industry 
schools alike. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN . NEW YORK CI 
-TAPES - RULES PRECISION TOOLS 


This book helps you “sell” 
modern 
woodworking courses 


Please limit requests to one copy 


FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


Not a shop book, but you'll want 
a copy for its news about the new 
things wood and glue are doing 
in this war. Shows case histories, 
describes new developments and 
uses for modern glues. It points 
up the future value of woodwork- 
courses. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA “ee 
Division of The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Wood And Glue At War” 


Name 


PLASTIC 


School 


Title 


(DEAL FOR 
WITH coon TeeLs”’ Write for catalog. 
= 
> 
CUD ai d GLU 
0 
d 
h CASCO 
N @ 
25 


INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 


Inquiries concerning materials described in 
these columns may be addressed to SCHOOL 
SHOP, 330 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOOKS: 


Airplane Hydraulic Systems. Auv- 
ment. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1943. Pp. viii + 120. $2.25. 


The mechanic who works with hydraulic 
equipment should possess an understanding of 
the operation of essential units so that he may 
more efficiently carry out service activities; 
this book attempts to present simply and thor- 
oughly the information the mechanic must 
have, at the same time eliminating material 
which is not directly applicable to the job. 


Explanations are given of hydraulic systems — 


used to operate the retractable landing gear, 


flaps, tail wheels, bomb doors, generators, gun’ 


turrets, etc. Illustrations are schematic and are 
intended to show operation rather than engi- 
neering drawings of the parts. 

Hugh C, Aument, Jr., is an instructor in air- 
plane hydraulics, Roosevelt Aviation School, 
Roosevelt Field, New York. 


Hand Tools. Wagener -_ Arthur. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1943. Pp. ix + 174. $1.75. 


This manual is designed to help the beginner 
learn as rapidly as possible the names of the 
various hand tools, identify them and know 
their purpose, and learn how to preserve their 
accuracy and usefulness. Pictures and descrip- 
tive maierial including identifying characteris- 
tics of each tool are given. 

Albert M. Wagener is instructor in shop 
theory at the Henry Ford Trade School and 
Harlan R. Arthur is former principal of the 
Ford Motor Company Apprentice and Engi- 
neering Schools, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Diesel Locomotives — Mechanical 
Equipment. Draney. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1943. 
Pp. iv + 472. $4.00. 

A “how-to-do-it” book on the operation and 
maintenance of railway Diesel locomotives, 
clearly written, well illustrated, and thoroughly 
indexed. Rapid progress in the use and de- 
velopment of the Diesel has produced a great 
demand for men wishing to learn how to oper- 
ate, service, and maintain these engines, and 
this book has been prepared especially for 
such training. The text deals in detail with 
the Diesel in all its developments, with special 
emphasis on its adaptation and use in railroad 
work. Authoritative and complete, the book 
is written in a fashion to suit anyone at all 
interested in the subject. 

John Draney is past president of the United 
Associations of Railroad Veterans; he was 
aided in the preparation of the book by a 
dozen other practical and competent men in 
his field. 


Engineering Drawing. Carter and 
Thompson. Scranton: Internation- 
al Textbook Company, 1943 (re- 
vised). Pp. 462. $3.00. 

The original book, by the late Isaac N. Car- 
ter, has been revised and considerably ex- 
panded by H. Loren Thompson. Practice and 
theory are presented simultaneously on the 
fundamental principles of machine, structural, 
and topographic drawing. Additions to the 


book include a section on descriptive geom- 
etry, with information so arranged that the 
subject may be combined with the drawing 
course or given separately; chapters on welding 
drafting, perspective drawing, reproduction of 
drawings, pipe and fittings, and architectural 
and structural drawing; expansion of the chap- 
ter on dimensioning to include many more 
good examples of the process; a larger appen- 
dix; and an increase in the number of illus- 
trations from 449 to 889. 

Isaac N. Carter was associate professor of 
civil engineering at the University of Idaho, 
and H. Loren Thompson is assistant professor 
at Northwestern Technological Institute. 


Basic Aircraft Construction. Peterson 
and Erickson. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. iv + 204. 

$2.00. 

Designed to present an over-all view of the 
construction of an airplane so that the worker 
may better understand his job and through the 
application of the principles presented aid in 
the development of aircraft, this book contains 
chapters on the airplane and its parts, present 
methods of production, the blueprint, materials 
used, tools, machine shop, sheetmetal prepara- 
tion and fabrication, and riveting. Appendix, 
containing important tables and terms, and a 
chart of trigonometric functions are included. 

Ross A. Peterson is director of education and 
Raymond E. Erickson is supervisor of educa- 
tion at North American Aviation, Inc., Dallas 
Division. 

Preservice Course in Machine Sci- 
ence. Lebowitz. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. Pp. viii 
+ 440. $1.96. 

Prepared in conformance with the PIT 102 
outline of the War Department and the U.S. 
Office of Education, this book is divided into 
14 chapters whose content parallels that in 
corresponding sections of the syllabus. Sum- 
mary at end of each chapter, along with two 
sets of questions: one group on textual infor- 
mation, the other on the application of the 
principles discussed. Essential mathematical 
phases of the subject are included, and physi- 
cal and chemical principles are briefly stated. 
Illustrations and diagrams, index. 

Samuel H. Lebowitz is chairman of the sci- 
ence department, Straubenmiiller Textile High 
School, New York, New York. 


Aircraft Blueprints and How to Read , 


Them. Norcross. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. vii 
102. $1.75. 


A basic and comprehensive book on air- 
craft blueprint reading geared to concentrated 
war emergency courses for training of aircraft 
mechanics in both construction and mainte- 
nance. Prints from eight of the country’s large 
aircraft plants represent all types of aircraft 
drawings now being used in the United States 
and make it possible for the student to adapt 
himself quickly to reading prints in any air- 
craft plant. Army-Navy standards for rivets, 
nuts, bolts, screws, and other small parts are 
clearly described; symbols used are explained 
and illustrated. Appendix includes: nomen- 
clature, decimal equivalents, drill sizes, symbols 
for electrical installation (Boeing Aircraft), 
and subject index. 

Carl Norcross, a major in the U.S. Army Air 


Forces, is former managing editor of Aviation 
Magazine. 


Simplified Physics. Small and 
Clarke. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1943 (revised), 
Pp. x + 428. $3.00. 

A revision of the former Boys’ Book of 
Physics, this book presents in straightforward 
fashion the fundamentals of physics, without 
overpopularizing the material or giving too 
much technical detail. Many pictures and sim- 
ple experiments are included on such every-day 
items as contact lenses, frequency modulation 
radio, depth mines, atom smashing, television, 
etc. A comprehensive chapter on the latest 
developments in color photography is an in- 
teresting addition to the book. 


Fundamentals of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. Johnson and 


Fenn. Chicago: Goodheart-Will- 
cox Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. v + 138. 
$1.50. 


A manual for administrators, teachers in 
training, and teachers in service, this book 
gathers together professional information from 
some of America’s leading educators and classi- 
fies it for convenient reference under the fol- 
lowing headings: history, federal aid, philoso- 
phy, curriculum, administration, psychology, 
testing, guidance, and trends. Question-and- 
answer technic is used throughout, with com- 
ments and references given at the end of each 
chapter. Illustrations show handwork in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult classes. 

William H. Johnson is Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, and Isadore M. Fenn is an 
instructor in the Chicago Vocational School. 


A Primer of Electronics. Caverly. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1943. Pp. xi + 235. $2.00. 

Written to give the layman an understand- 
ing of the basic principles behind some of 
the common electrical devices in everyday 
home and commercial use, this technically 
authoritative and complete book might well 
serve as an introductory text in the subject. 
Electric current, magnetism, electromagnetic 
radiation, and basic electronics are simply 
and clearly explained, with many diagrams 
and photographs included. 

Don P. Caverly is a commercial engineer 
with Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, 
Mass. 

Fundamentals of Shopwork. Swariz, 
Gunerman, Lafon. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., 1943. Pp xv+474. 
(Teacher's Manual and Answer 
Book included). $1.60. 

Designed especially for use in preinduction 
training, this book follows closely the PIT 103 
outline prepared by the War Department and 
the U.S. Office of Education. Many good illus- 
trations. At the end of each chapter are ques- 
tions, self-testing exercises, problems, and drills 
on understanding of scientific terms. Appendix 
includes a glossary, selected laboratory expeti- 
ments, mathematics refresher, tables, and in- 
dex. Separate 16-page teacher’s manual and 
answer book. 

Milton J. Gunerman teaches woodworking 
in Public School 36, Alphonse Lafon is chair- 
man of shopwork in the Haaren High School, 
and David J. Swartz is head of the mechanical 
drawing department of Haaren High School, 
all in New York City. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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This Practical Elementary Textbook 
Teaches Riveting Thoroughly 


Elementary Rivet Theory 


By William R. Blommel 


Former Head of Department—Rivet Theory 
Ford Motor Company, Airplane School, 
Willow Run, Michigan 
Supervisor of Diesel Training 
Ford Motor Company, Naval Training School, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


And Lt. Benjamin W. Wheatley, A.C. 


Former Head of Department—Rivet Theory 
Ford Motor Company, Airplane School, 
Willow Run, Michigan 


And Edwin L. Johnson 


Head of Department—Rivet Theory 
Ford ne Company, Airplane School, 
Willow Run, Michigan 


This beginner’s manual presents an elementary and easily under- 
standable course in riveting, covering the subject with thorough- 
ness for both practical and theoretical training. It starts from 
the simplest rules and directions, and proceeds, step-by-step, to 
the more advanced methods, and the special forms of riveting. 
The illustrations, both photographs and diagrams, are numerous, 
large and very clear; they show just how the tools are held 
and how the hands are used in carrying out every practical opera- 


tion. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Safety: Fractions and Scale: Layout Procedure: Rivet Computations: 
Riveting Procedure: Aluminum and Its Alloys: Rivets: Inspection and 
— Special Forms of Riveting: Formulas: Code in Decimal Equival- 


57 Pages $1.00 634x9 
Send for an Examination Copy of this Textbook 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


illustrated 


PRACTICAL 


FOR TEACHER 
AND STUDENT 


Used by more than 200 schools and indus- 


trial training classes—authoritative and up 
to date—ideal for ail types of school-shop 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL 


By William H. Johnson, nd “Es 
Supt. Schools, Chicago #2 1483 


Just published—a new hand- 
book for teachers, supervisors 
and others. 
hundreds of sources in ques- 
tion and answer form with 
comment by author in each 


training programs. 


DYKE’S AUTO BOOK 
New 20th Edition with Much New Material 


World’s most famous and widely used book on 
ines. 500,000 of 
nm 


EDUCATION 


sentials of Aircraft En rines.’? ers 
oe book for class 
pages. 


4600 pictures. $6 


SHEET METAL LAYOUT 


Hugh Wilbur Wright Vocational 
Covers the subject 


Material from 


31 full page illus. 
handbook _ style. nced man. G 
for sheet metal fittings of all "hinds. iss pay 

143 special problem drawings. $3.00 


MATHEMATICS 


A short cut to the mathematics all shop 
have to be 
Vol. 2 Shop 
ge 
ry. 


VOCATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL WORK 


A ycondens gu and reference requiremen' 
specifications, formulas, standards, a mbols, code 
a s0 numbers, alloys, tools and _ tool sage as re- 
quired for the development of skill "and agen 
in aircraft sheet mete 1 work. 51 full page pro} 


pr ri 
a, ects. 80 illus. $2.5) 


GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO., INC., Publishers 


2009 S$. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 16, Ill. 
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New Macmillan Books 
LATHE OPERATIONS 


By Lewis E. King 


All the basic technical information necessary for each opera- 
tion performed on a lathe is fully and clearly explained in this 
book. It provides a complete handbook for anyone who must 
learn to operate a lathe. It is also an excellent textbook for 
classes given to apprentices in industry and to students in tech- 
nical schools and special war-training courses. The author, an 
experienced toolmaker, is now Assistant Shop Supervisor at the 
Aero Mechanics Vocational High School in Detroit.. Ready 
Feb. 23rd. $2.00 (probable). 


SHOP JOB SHEETS 
IN RADIO 


By Robert N. Auble 


Bk. I Fundamentals Bk. II Service Problems 


These two new manuals give thorough, practical and realistic 
laboratory training in the fundamentals of radio. Book I gives 
the beginner a practical working knowledge of the electrical 
fundamentals of radio. Book II is devoted to the application, 
on standard radio equipment, of the principles learned in the 
first book. The author is Instructor in Radio, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, and Supervisor of Signal Corps Radio School, in In- 
dianapolis. Ready in March. Each $1.75 (probable). 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
PREPARES TO TEACH 


By Jackey & Barlow 


This is a very practical book for all those with little or no ex- 
perience as teachers who are now being called upon to train 
workers for industrial operations. It shows, briefly and clearly, 
how to prepare the subject matter for a course, and explains the 
essential teaching techniques. Prof. Jackey is Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, California State De- 
partment of Education. Lt. Barlow is Asst. Liaison Officer for 
Vocational Training, 11th Naval District. Ready in February. 
$2.06 (probable). 


BASIC MATHEMATICS 
FOR WAR @ INDUSTRY 


By Daus, Gleason & Whyburn 


This new book is especially designed to meet the basic mathe- 
matical requirements of the Armed Services and the essential 
industries. It provides text material in arithmetic, algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, and plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry (including elements of navigation). Prof. Daus and Prof. 
Whyburn are both on the staff of the University of California 
and Prof. Gleason on the staff of San Diego State College. 
Published February 1st. 277 pages. $2.00. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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PAMPHLETS: 

Primer on Electronic Tubes. General Electric 
Company announces a 24-page nontechnical 
booklet How Electronic Tubes Work. Eight 

hasic types of electronic tubes and their uses 

are described. Free. Ask for booklet GEA- 

4116 from Dept. 6-215, Publicity Division, Gen- 

eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Challenge to Vocational Education—Present 
and Postwar Problems is a monograph which 
grew out of conferences held by authors 

Roy A. Hinderman, T. H. Quigley, and C. A. 

Prosser at the Colorado State College Summer 

School. Their conclusions are stated with the 

hope that they will provoke equally frank dis- 

cussion among vocational educators toward a 

better solution of vital postwar problems. 63 

pp., 25c. The American Technical Society, 

Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicago, II. 

Wartime Driving Teacher’s Manual, written for 
use with Sportsmanlike Driving as a pupil 
textbook, is designed to help teachers of the 

preinduction driver education courses which 

the War Department has asked every high 
school to provide. The manual reduces to the 
minimum the references needed by the teacher 
to present the 10-unit, 45-period course, yet 
answers to all the questions in the Army man- 
ual may be found in the material given. Easily 
adapted to any of the five teaching programs 
the Army outlines. Manuals are available from 

AAA Motor Clubs or from the Traffic Engineer- 

ing and Safety Department of the American 

Automobile Association in Washington, D.C. 

Piper Cub ... in War and in Peace, a 32-page 
full-color booklet just released by Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, gives an illustrated his- 

tory of the light airplane from the time of 

its inception to the present day. Illustrations 


and descriptions of six Piper Cubs, a preview 
of the “Coming Air Age,” and a discussion of 
the basic principles of flying are included. 
Write the Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


Training Womanpower contains a summary of 
reports from Bureau -of Training agencies 
(including the VTWPW, RWPT, TWI, and 

ATS) as well as a summary of reports from 

the twelve regional chiefs of training. Bureau 

of Training, War Manpower Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 


VISUAL AIDS: 


Pop Rings the Bell, a new 16mm two-reel sound 
motion picture produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization for the National School Service 

Institute, dramatizes the new and growing 

needs of schools to provide the kind of educa- 

tion the community and nation must have to 
meet demands of the postwar world. For fur- 
ther data, address the National School Service 

Institute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, 
\ 


Army Air Forces films, produced by the U.S. 
Army and released for civilian use to the 
U.S. Office of Education, are now available 

from Castle Films, Inc., for use in preflight 
training at a discount to schools of 10 percent. 
Motion pictures, identified below by 7F, are 
all 16mm sound films and range in price (to 
schools) from about $9 to $28. Filmstrips, pre- 
fixed by FS, are 35mm silent and cost 65 cents 
each. Films in allied subjects are available 
as well as the following on aircraft engines and 
parts, and radio. 


Aircraft Engines: = 
TF 1-135 Types, Mechanisms and Oiling Sys- 
tem (36 minutes in length) 


TF 1-136 Elements of Electricity as Applied 
to Ignition Systems (28 min.) 
TF 1-137 Carburetion (37 min.) 


Airplane Propellers: 

TF 1-246 Principles and Types (17 min.) 

TF 1-451 Hamilton Hydromatic, Theory and 
Operation (17 min.) 


Aircraft Hydraulic Systems: 
TF 1-174 BC-1 Airplane (15 min.) 


Aircraft Hydraulic Brakes: 

TF 1-162 Principles of Operation (20 min.) 

TF 1-305 Types, Construction, and Action (30 
min.) 

Miscellaneous: 

TF 1-566 Servicing the Aviation Spark Plug 

(24 min.) 

FS 1-9 Classification of Engine Types 

FS 1-15 Principles of senna Combustion 
Engines 

FS 1-17 Aircraft Storage eisiin 

FS 1-22 Principles of Liquids and Gases 

FS 1-53 Generator and Regulator Systems 

FS 1-60 Aircraft Engine Pumps 

FS 1.64 Intake and Exhaust Systems 

FS 1-66 Aircraft Engine Troubles: General 

FS 1-72 Aircraft Engine Operation 

FS 1-82 Aircraft Engine Troubles: Starting 


Radio: 
TF-1-474 Radio Antennas: Creation and Be- 
havior of Radio Waves (12 min.) 
Full descriptions of these and additional films 
are given in the Bibliography of Visual Aids 
for Preinduction Training, available at the Di- 
vision of Visual Aids for War Training, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Films 
are available from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 


These modern texts have been especially _ prepared for 


You can em them 


your War Training and regular programs as well as your re- 


v 


you of their 


Two important shop texts— 


Jones and Axelrod’s 


suitability to your classroom needs. Any books sent for 
IN APPROVAL inspection subject to our educa- 


Fundamentals of Radio and Workbook (PIT).............. 2.50 
Fundamentals of Electricity and Workbook (PIT) 0 
Fundamentals of Machines and Workbook (PIT) 2.50 
Fundamental Shop Training and Workbook (PIT 

iesel Locomotives (Mechanical Equipment) 


Metallur: 


Shipbuildin ing Blueprint Read 


2nd edition) 


lectrical and Radio Dictionary 


How to Read Electrical BI 
How to R a House 


How to Plan a House 


*Flight—Aviation Engines 


Aircraft Instruments & Naviga- 


Shop Work 


*Note: These books ri been listed in Leaflet No. 63 tamed 
. Office of Education 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., a ae HS 183 
Please s@nd the follow! 


school use. 

habilitation wor n 

tional discount if retained. 
Slide Rule Simplified (with rule) 
Slide Rule Simplified (without rule) 
Diesel (Electrical Equipment) 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Works 
Plane Trigonometry Made Plain 


a 
ploy them to in 
k. A will f 
30 days ON A 
di ) 2. 
) 2.50 
Di i i 
Work: 3. 
Tool 
Electri 
3.2 
by U. i 
OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 


examination. I will either 


0 days ON APPROVAL 
return them at the end that” ee or remit less your educational discount. 


Name 


School 


School Address 


INTRODUCTORY SHOPWORK 


Explains fundamental principles and practice—tools, 
operations, processes and materials—simply and clear- 
ly. Includes safety precautions and best methods of 
carrying out all shop operations. $2.00. 


Mollard’s 


ESSENTIALS OF PRECISION 
INSPECTION 


Gives the beginner clear comprehension of the entire in- 
spection job—purpose, use and care of instruments and 
tools, methods of work, terms used, and mathematics 
needed. Textbook edition, $2.40 

Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Keeping Schoo] Shop Records 


ANY articles have been pub- 

lished about keeping records 

in the school shop. Many 

sample record cards have been submit- 

ted, the contents of which are most com- 

plete and most desirable. But how many 

of us can afford time during shop periods 

to keep these records or even supervise 
boys in doing so? 

In a senior high school such as in 
Passaic in which the shop -is a general 
shop offering cabinetwork, woodturning, 
wrought ironwork, art metalwork, jew- 
elry, and some leatherwork; in which the 
work is entirely elective and all indi- 


BY William C. Woods 


In situations where a minimum amount of 
time can be given to record keeping, the 
system worked out by the author has much to 
commend it. William C. Woods teaches in- 
dustrial arts in the Passaic, N.J., Senior 
High School. 


and the English he is taking (usually an 
indication of his class, sophomore, 
junior or senior in high school). It tells 
the number of periods of shop per week 
that the student is taking. It is a cumula- 


SHOP RECORD CARD 
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vidual with boys entering the shop with 
varied prehigh-school shop experiences; 
in which the boys elect shop in their 
sophomore, junior, or senior years; and 
in which the shop period is only 40 min- 
utes long—how can an instructor teach 
boys, watch for their safety on power 
machinery, and keep many of the rec- 
ords that have been suggested from time 
to time? 

With the above as my problem I had 
to evolve a simplified record system 
which would concisely tell me many 
things about the boy and his progress 
in the shop. 

My record system consists of two 
3” x 5” cards which can be ruled and 
lettered in pencil by each boy or which 
can be printed in the school print shop. 

The first of these cards is the Record 
Card. 

This card is filled out by the boy when 
he first enters the shop and each term 
thereafter. 

It tells the date he entered the shop 
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tive record of the marks and total points 
earned in the high school. 

This record card is filed and kept for 
five years after the boy has left or grad- 
uated from high school. It is an addi- 


tional record for the high-school office 
to check against in case of doubt in their 
records about credits and marks. 

The other card in this record system 
is called the Job Card. 

A new job card is filled out each term 
that the boy is in shop. 

The card indicates: the job or jobs 
he has completed during the term; the 
job he is presently working on; the esti- 
mated cost of the material (computed 
by student and checked by instructor) ; 
the amount of money the boy has paid 
for material used (this is inserted by 
the instructor only but the card must be 
presented by the boy each time he 
pays); and the instructors’ O.K. indi- 
cating proper completion of the job by 
the boy (the boy must present the card 
at this time with his completed job). 

At the close of the term the Job Card 
is stapled to the student’s previous job 
card and kept on file for five years after 
leaving or graduating from high school, 
thus giving a cumulative record of what 
the boy has done during the entire time 
he was in shop. 

These Record and Job Cards are filed 
with alphabet guides in a metal file box 
for 3” x 5” cards, centrally located in the 
shop and are available to the students at 
all times. 

No doubt there will be much criticism 
of this job card, particularly about omit- 
ting records in reference to attitudes, ini- 
tiative, skill, tool processes, etc. But I 
still think that most instructors after a 
short time “know the boys” and can 
quite accurately, with the aid of the job 
card, know what a boy has accomplished 
in class. 


SHOP JOB CARD 
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Everyone Can Use 
this Handy OH MITE 
Ohm's Law Calculator 


aw 


Solves any Ohm's Law Problem 
with one setting of the slide... 


| EXTREMELY helpful in the training 
| program today. Helps your students figure 
| ohms, watts, volts, amperes—quickly, eas- 
| ily. No slide rule knowledge necessary. 
j All values are direct reading. Two sides 


cover the range commonly used 1 1) ¢ 


| in electrical and radio work. Size 
| 4144” x 9”. Yours for onlly........ 
TEACHERS 

! Write for information on how you can 
j obtain a quantity of these calculators for 
i: your students at a special price. 


j OHMITE MFG. CO. 4995 Flournoy St., Chicago 


RESISTORS + TAP SWITCHES 


RHEOSTATS 


A Fascinating Craft 
Made Easy! 


SHIP MODEL 
BUILDING 


By Gene Johnson 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING opens up 
a satisfying field of creative activity, 
easy to learn and requiring very little 
initial expense. 

Every stage of construction is de- 
scribed in simple, understandable 
language, with more than 750 illus- 
trations making every step clear. In- 
structions for using tools at hand are 
included, as well as a list of others 
available at the five-and-dime. 

A very timely book for use in occu- 
pational therapy and rehabilitation 
programs as well as in the school- 
room or in the workshop. 


242 Pages $50 
At Your Bookseller or Direct From 
CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 28rd St. New York 11,N.¥. . 


A LB RT CALLING ALL 
TEACHERS | 


and elementary schools. 
Send for information now! 
Member of N.A.T.A. 


25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Reconversion . . .(from page 5) 
home. In her kitchen, she will want 
more than the familiar expressions of 
“electric refrigeration and electric cook- 
ery” ever implied. Her requirements 
will include all the advantages that mod- 
ern electric appliances can give her. 
The kitchen must be arranged scientifi- 
cally to make it, in miniature, an effi- 
cient manufacturing production unit. In 
planning for the postwar period, there 
must be anticipated a homemaker whose 
understanding and discrimination in 
matters relating to the modern home 
greatly exceed those of years past. 

Postwar standards are going to place 
exacting demands upon the homemaker, 
too. Mrs. Kiene says, “Women must 
keep abreast of progress, and vocation- 
al education is the only answer.” More 
and more each year, she will become a 
machine operator—all about her, ma- 
chines will be in operation to provide 
water, heat, and do household jobs. The 
time is here when a knowledge of prac- 
tical chemistry and physics is proving 
valuable. In the operation of her auto- 
matic laundry—washing, rinsing, and 
drying her family’s clothes—she finds 
need for knowing solutions, cleansing 
agents, and temperatures. 

We need to educate our postwar 
homemaker in a practical way to assist 
her in the operation and enjoyment of 
her modern postwar home and its many 
conveniences. 

The armed forces of this country have 
been built up by training men and wom- 
en for the specific jobs they will have 
to do. That, I think, is the aim we 
should set in our postwar vocational 
education: train people for the specific 
jobs they will do, with courses that deal 
with the practical problems those jobs 
present. 

It is almost impossible to forecast a 
long-range vocational education policy 
for the appliance industry in the post- 
war era, in view of the many develop- 
ments and improvements on the way. 
For example, the aluminum industry 
presents new possibilities. The tremen- 
dous wartime expansion of this indus- 
try will bring relatively lower postwar 
prices enabling new uses to be made of 
the product. 

Along with aluminum may be consid- 
ered the light-weight magnesium alloys. 
There is also the anticipated wide use 
of plastics. 

The trend in the home-appliance field 
is toward package units: complete kitch- 
ens with refrigerator, range, dishwasher, 
deep-freeze unit, water heater, sink, stor- 
age and working space; complete laun- 


dries with automatic laundry machine, 
clothes dryer and ironer; complete air 
conditioner and heater units for bed. 
rooms, apartments, and offices. 

This picture has for vocational ad- 
ministrators, and for manufacturers, an 
identical problem. It is, “Keeping ahead 
of the pace,” and our aim should like- 
wise be the same, “Teaching our people 
in a practical way how to do their jobs 
better.” 


IN THE Morning Mail .. 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
[ v Add HOOL 


it serves are invited. ress the Editor, 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

Your magazine should have a column en- 
titled “Short Cuts to Learning” or something 
similar. Some trade magazines have similar 
departments and call them “Tricks of the 
Trade.” They usually pay one buck per item 
published. 

Just on the possibility that you may start 
such a column, I would like to try for the 
first dollar with the following suggestion: 

“Junior and senior high-school print shops 
rarely have a student long enough for the boy 
to learn where all the type cases are located. 
Therefore cases are often placed in the wrong 
cabinet. I have overcome this difficulty by 
having every type cabinet painted in a different 
(as well as pleasant) color. Cases match the 
cabinet. Every case is numbered. My stu- 
dents can easily find the place for the cases 
by the color and number. It also simplifies 
things for the instructor by his having only 
to say, ‘This type belongs in the blue cabi- 
net.’” A. Lewis HERZBERG 

Hine Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


(To Mr. Herzberg a “buck” and to all 
ScHoot SHop readers the hope that they 
will send in similar short items so we 
can follow this excellent suggestion.— 


Editor.) 


from Washington. (from page 32) 

we mustn’t forget that eliminating spe- 
cial school services, especially closing 
of industrial arts departments, and the 
like has cut many a youngster loose from 
his moorings and set him drifting down 
the murky waters of juvenile delin- 
quency.” 

At the U. S. Apprentice Training 
Service: “I’m convinced that apprentice 
programs for returning soldiers will be 
compressed into two years instead of 
the usual four. You see, part of ap- 
prenticeship is shaking down into the 
job, or maturing. And these veterans 
will be plenty mature. . . .” 

At the Veterans’ Administration: “It’s 
hard to believe, but we have already re- 
ceived more than 3,000 applications 
from World War II veterans for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and nearly 500 
have already entered training.” 
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"hea WAR can’t be won on battlefields alone. One 
of the most critical campaigns of all must be waged right 
on the doorstep of every family in America. 


This is the fight against higher prices and higher wages. 
It’s a fight that must be won...or victories on battlefields 
will be meaningless. 


It’s like this. In America this year, our total income 
after taxes will be about 133 billion dollars. But there'll 
be only about 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to spend 
it on. If we all start trying to buy as much as we can, 
prices will shoot up. 


As prices rise, people will ask for—and, in many cases, 
get —higher wages. That will put up the cost of manufac- 
turing, so up will go prices again. Then we'll need another 
pay raise. If we get it, prices rise again. It’s a vicious circle. 


The Government has done a lot to help keep prices 
down. It has put ceilings on food and rent... has rationed 
scarce articles. But the Government can’t do it all alone. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Inf ion; and cc 
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It needs your help! 


Your part in this fight won’t be easy. It will mean fore- 
going luxuries, perhaps doing without a few necessities. 
Tough? Maybe... but don’t say that where the veterans 
of Italy and New Britain can hear you! 


You want to do your part, of course. So do we all... 
farmers, laborers, white-collar workers, business execu- 
tives. And the way to do your part right now is to observe 
the following seven rules for Victory and a prosperous 
peace... 


1. Buy only what you NEED. And before you buy any- 
thing, remember that patriotic little jingle: “Use it up. 
Wear it out. Make it do or do without.” 


2. Keep your OWN prices DOWN! If you sell goods, 
or your own time and labor, don’t ask for more money than 
you absolutely must! No matter who tries to talk you 
into asking more... don’t listen! 


3. No matter how badly you need something...”cver 
pay more than the posted ceiling price! Don’t buy rationed 
goods without giving up the required coupons. If you do, 
you’re helping the Black Market gang—hurting yourself! 


4. Pay your taxes cheerfully! Taxes are the cheapest 
way to pay for a war! The MORE taxes you pay now— 
when you have some extra money—the LEss taxes you'll 
pay later on! 


5. Pay off old debts. Don’t make any new ones! Get, 
and stay, square with the world! 


6. Start a savings account. Make regular deposits, 
often! Buy life insurance. Keep your premiums paid up. 


7. Buy War Bonds . . . regularly and often! And hold 
on to them! Don’t just buy them with spare cash you can 
easily do without. Invest every dime and dollar you don’t 
actually NEED... even if it hurts to give those dimes and 
dollars up! 


Use it up...Wear it out eee 

le 

Make it do...Or do without. | vs 
4 


ibuted by the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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\ YING for attention with the Thomas 
Bill (S. 1509), providing paid-training 
for veterans, is the Barden Bill, on 
which hearings are now in progress on 
the House side of Capitol Hill. 

Rep. Barden’s measure is interesting 
because of the number of times the 
word or is used in the text. It seems 
that Mr. Barden, (Democrat from North 
Carolina) couldn’t quite make up his 
mind who should administer the pro- 
posed educational program. He gets 
around the predicament by naming in 
the bill the U. S. Office of Education or 
the Veterans’ Administration. Thus, the 
Bill proposes that War Service Educa- 
tion and Training Agency shall be estab- 
lished in the Office of Education or the 
VA. And further, that a director of this 
agency shall be appointed “by the 
Commissioner of Education or the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs.” 

This gets awkward after a while; so 
Mr. Barden tosses the problem into the 
lap of the Chief Executive, saying: “The 
President is authorized to determine 
whether such agency shall be in the 
Office of Education or .. .” 

Such legislative wavering is signifi- 
cant. It shows that educators may not 
always be entrusted with educational 
programs——unless they demonstrate 
organized strength in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and talk in a loud, clear voice on 
Capitol Hill. 


@ Like the Thomas Bill, the Barden 
measure follows suggestions proposed in 
the Osborn Report, which first outlined 
ideas for meeting the “educational defi- 
cit” created by the war. Mr. Barden 
hence proposes that the federal govern- 
ment pay tuition and other fees for vet- 
erans chosen for study; that each per- 
son shall receive $50 a month base pay 
for periods ranging from-a few weeks 
to three years. 

The Barden Bill shows the marks of 
one definite victory which Washington 
educators scored as they helped law- 
makers, both in the House and in Senate, 
draft a satisfactory veterans’ education 
bill. victory is that they have suc- 
ceeded in impressing on Congressmen 
and Senators that vocational guidance 
and counseling is the crux of the veter- 
ans’ education program. That is why the 
Barden Bill specifically says: “Adequate 
counseling services . . . shall be made 


WASHINGTON 


available through close cooperation of 
approved educational or training in- 
stitutions.” The War Manpower Com- 
mission, the U. S. Employment Service, 
War and Navy Departments are called 
on to work with state departments of 
education to provide counseling services. 


®@ But how is “close cooperation” be- 
tween a string of agencies with such 
varied interests achieved? How would 
these agencies reach the people in the 
thousands of villages, towns, cities, or 
scattered rural communities? How 
would such cooperation help the boy 
or girl, man or woman returning from 
war—or laid off from war industry? 
The answer to these questions may 
well lie in the Jager Plan for Com- 
munity Counseling Services. Under this 
plan, some 30 small- and middle-sized 
communities will set up, by summer, 
community committees for adult coun- 
seling services. These experimental serv- 
ices will seek to find the patterns by 
which schools, local offices of the U.S. 
Employment Service, Veterans’ Affairs, 


local industry, and other agencies can 


work together. 
Harry A. Jager, plan’s author, who is 
chief of the occupational information 


and guidance service of the Office of | 


Education, told your reporter that seven 
states have agreed to try out this plan. 
They are Maine, New York, Maryland, 
Michigan, Colorado, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas. 

Each of the seven state supervisors of 
guidance who came to Washington to 
hear the plan outlined by its proponent, 
“immediately saw its possibilities.” They 
have gone back home to decide on the 
communities in which the committee on 
counseling services shall operate. In 
each of the selected communities a com- 
mittee will seek to bring together all the 
agencies concerned, to get an agree- 
ment on counseling policy, and to pool 
resources of guidance information and 
facilities. 

Finally, each committee on counsel- 
ing services will seek means to hire or 
train counselors to help the worried in- 
dividual with his occupational problem. 
That will be a tough problem: No fed- 
eral funds are available for any part 
of this project, unless later authorized 
by either the Barden or Thomas Bills. 
The community which really wants a 


committee on counseling services will 
have to support it itself. 


@ Off-the-record information from War 
Production Board officials shows there 
is little basis for optimism about “over- 
supplies of metals.” ‘Real facts are: 

(a) Situation in metals has eased 
somewhat; we now have what we need 
for the production programs of huge 
landing craft, heavy-duty Army trucks, 
bombers, and all other war weapons. 
However, one or two fighting reversals 
will mean jacking up of production 
goals; tightening of metals again. 

(6) Only copper and aluminum are 
plentiful at this writing. Little will be 
released for general use. To be expect- 
ed, rather, is a cut-back in mining or 
production of each of the metals to save 
manpower. 


@ As your reporter made the round of 
Washington agencies he heard: 

At the U. S. Office of Education: 
“Talk about fund-slashing! Here’s an 
$69,000,000 cut for war-training pro- 
grams. The Federal Budget for 1944-45 
asks only $21,000,000 for war vocational 
training programs. Last year we asked 
—and got—$90,000,000.” 

At Senate hearings on causes and 
cures for juvenile delinquency: “And 
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TRAINED FOR PRODUCTION 


Today’s need for top-speed production demands replace- 
ment manpower that is trained for the job. There is no 
time now for retraining on the job. Every new worker 
must have fully acquired his basic skills if he is to do 
his work efficiently. 

South Bend Lathes offer numerous advantages in 
training manpower for production work. Through their 
use trainees aquire skill on the same lathes that they are 


TEACHING HELPS FOR SHOP TRAINING 
South Bend training helps—books, sound films, wall charts, 
and service bulletins on the care and operation of a lathe— 
are available for speeding the training of new lathe operators. 

Write for your copy of Bulletin 21-C. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


likely to use in industry. The operating ease, accuracy, 
safety features, and versatility of these lathes make them 
popular with both instructors and trainees. 

There is a South Bend Lathe for practically every 
training purpose. They are made in Engine Lathe and 
Toolroom Lathe types in 9” to 16” sizes. South Bend Tur- 
ret Lathes are made with 9” and 10” swings. For complete 
information, write for Catalog 100-C. 
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